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The ancient standard-bearer suggests 
majesty; the new 20 horse-power Winton 
Touring Car not only suggests but actu- 

ally embodies excellence--the excellence of 
strength, speed and safety. 

Every element staunch and honest. Motor 
develops more power than you can use and 
more speed than youneedonany road. Safety 
insured by right construction, powerful brakes 
and easy operation. 

Strength, speed and safety mean satistac- 
tory service. Winton owners know sat- 
isfaction. Winton worth far exceeds the 
price, $2500. 


Our new artcatalogue is worth possessing, 
THE 

Winton Motor Carriage 

Company. 
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iriety of kangaroo, Australia 


THE LAND OF THE ARANGAROO 


79 HMEPPAR D 


It doesn't seem quite fair to enjoy all the ing gum”’ to Mount Victoria 
good things in Outdoor Life for the paltry near the summit 
sum of a dollar a year, without contributing The mountains of Australia are 
something in exchange, so 1 am going to ask of this range exceeding 4,000 or 5,00¢ 
the “boys” to go along with me on a little Whether the Blue mountains derive 
excursion to the land of the kangaroo name from the beautiful blue ha 

| have always had a strong desire to constantly hangs over them, or from the 
roam about. That is what takes me out ests of the eucalyptus or blue gum 
into the forests or the mountains nearly which covers them, I do not know; th: 
every summer or fall. It is that same rov combined certainly make them blue 
ing disposition that was responsible for find From Mount Victoria you take an 
ing me late in the year 1902 down below the morning stage over a well-built government 
equator, under the southern cross. road for a distance of about thirty-six miles 

While at Sydney I decided to make a trip to the ca es. The air and scenery are dé 
to the Blue mountains, principally to visit lightful, as the stage rolls along. The tray 
the Genolan caves, whose crystal and stalac eler is surprised by things strange and new 
tites are among the most beautiful in the at every turn. The big hills of the white 
world. ants, as big as muskrat houses rhe many 

You travel from Sydney by rail up a birds of brilliant plumage—white, green 


beautiful valley with its many orange red—that fill the morning air with their 


groves, winding along the course of a small cordant cries and chatter. There ji f 


stream as you climb past many a comforta ‘laughing jackass,” a dingy prey bird, with 
ble farm and sheep “station” (their word a big head, that seems to think it his m 


for ranch), through forests of the “everlast sion on eartk *o sit on a dead limb and g 
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The 
black 
paraquets wheel about in the air and scream 
and scold. 

Along about 4 p. m. 


you the horse laugh as you drive by. 


wild green parrots and the red and 


the stage goes whirl 


ing down a long winding slope and on a 


sudden turn, without any warning, dashes 


right into the side of the mountain. This is 
the grand exit of the underground river from 
its wanderings among those 


great subter 


ranean caverns. A turn and another open 
ing brings you as suddenly out into another 
little valley as pretty as it can be, where 
you find the cave hotels. This great natural 


arch is several hundred feet tong and 280 
feet high about the middle of it 
After a still time 


for the first visit to the caves, but time, or 


short rest there is 


} 


ut little after you 


day, or night, coun: for t 


are once in the caves nere are several 


miles of them and it taxes a number of days 


to visit those portions that have been made 


accessible. There is little monotony about 


them, for at every turn youn meet some new 
surprise 

The region round about is a government 
preserve. 


The kangaroo have learned that 


they are protected there and have congre 


gated in great numbers, especially a small 


variety, known locally as the wallaoy Their 
roads are innumerable and in many places 
the racks are polished shiny where they 
have brushed their furry coats over them 


The kangaroo is of many kinds and sizes 


from the kangaroo rat to the iz red fellows 





LIFE. 


They are of 
a timid yet confiding nature, not unlike a 
rabbit. 


that stand as high as a man. 


Here at the caves you can have all 
sorts of fun shooting them with a camera, 
but you must not shoot them with a gun. 


Along toward evening, as the snadows 
begin to creep into the vauey, if you are 


sitting on the mountain side among the 


rocks, you begin to see the heads poking 
out of the holes among the boulders. Pres 
ently they begin to get more venturesome, 


and if you sit still a kangaroo will come 
quite close to you and sit up very s.raight 
with his front paws folded and eye you witn 
mild curiosity. Or, if you see a fine speci 
men, he will allow you to approac.., if you 
move cautiously 

After he 


taken his 


has posed for you and you have 


picture, he seems to suddenly 
make up his mind that you are not the sort 
of individual he wants to make friends with 
and he bounds away with tremendous leaps, 
and a great thumping, scaring all the kan 
aroo along the mountain ‘side who sudden 
y disappear among the rocks, only to re 
appear in a few minutes to resume their 
foraging and enjoy the mild afternoon sun 
shine 

Sitting still with their “hands” so cun 
ningly folded, or the female with her young 
poking its head out of her vest pocket, the 
kangaroo is a pretty animal; but when they 
ire on the move 


and they can go—they are 


the most awkward, ungainly creature on 


eartl 








What Papa Killed 





By H. E. Ranous. 











HO! 


FOR THE 


YELLOWSTONE 


Introductory 


By 


What a gracious host is memory! How 
ever apathetic the state if mind, however 
bare and commonplace one’s surroundings, 
you have but to submit yourself . nresisting 
ly to his assuming hospitality and he will 
usher you into the most delightful situation 
of your expereince. He demands no time, 
requires no change of dress or manner, asks 
no fee; but without 
brings you to 


noise, dust or danger, 
mountain top of the 
imagination, whence he shows you all the 
kingdoms of the world in a moment of time. 


Among the choicest 


some 


companions of a life 
time, dead or living, you sit again and repeat 
conversations which 
before seem as 


“make all the 

Your proudest mo 
ment is lived again, your most sacred hour 
throbs with resurrection life. Unlike fore 
sight, prone to fill the mind 
with forebodings of evil never to be realized 
as to paint castles in the air which we know 
to be a lie, and which differentiates us from 
the beasts to our disadvantage, this royal 
host defty hides the scars and fears of the 
past and retouches with sunlight incidents 
which now are braver and more fair in 
retrospect than in aspect or prospect. The 
golden age is in the past, and memory is 
its king. 


time 
lost.” 


which is as 


Sitting in my study in southern Califor- 
nia, looking out upon the palms and euca- 
lypti that fringe our street, and at the dark, 
rich green of the orange trees in the law 
yer’s plat across the way, I yielded to the 
hypnotic influence of my host, and borrow 
without usury a half year of life, waking 
on the comfortable sieeper of the Northern 
Pacific road in western Washington. How 
magnificent this great forest of virgin tim 
ber! Its mossy trunks and towering heights 
fill one with an infinite repose. What crop 
of America’s broad acres compares with the 
forest crop? The rarest sight in our coun- 
try is now the primeval woods, more rare 
than the vanishing wild fauna, who made 
their home under its protecting boughs. Here 


ARTHUR 


. eo 


s an abandoned town, where the wood 
choppers dwelt who stripped this section 
of its lordly growth. Soon all will be dreary 


burnt land, covered, like southern Canada, 
with an infinite waste of blackened stumps, 
whose faces look up to us patnetically like 
the faces of the negroes of the South. Pass 
ing the fine Hot Springs hotel in the heart 
of the great forest in the late afternoon, we 
are impresed by the sight if the mountains 
on fire. No picture on earth is quite like 
that of a great forest fire seen from a sleeper 
window in the night among the mountains 
We pass perilously near it, it seems to us, 
at times 

Several hours are spent 
the city of Spokane. 


with interest in 
Splendid public build 
ings are the rule in the cities of this great 
Northwest, and charming parks bear wit 
ness to the enterprise of its pioneers, who 
learned from the mistakes of their fathers 
in the East. Picturesque Couer d’Alene park 
nestles on the brink of a tremendous gorge 
Why does a great rift in the earth’s sur- 
face linger longer in the memory than al 
most any other kind of scenery? Perhaps 
because it appeals to the instinct of fear 
a sentiment so jealous that it will have the 
soul or none. The visitor wonders why this 
city has done nothing in an aesthetic way 
with her two great waterfalls. Few cities 
in the country boast so magnificent a dis 
play of roaring, raging surf, as that of the 
lower and upper falls of the Spokane river 
in the heart of the city. 

It was an agreeable surprise to find north 
ern Idaho a country of lakes and streams 
From a long experience of western scenery 
where irrigation 
requisite to 
land 


is the indispensable pre 
production, this well-watered 
seems strangely neglected by the 
ploughman. Trees are considerably more 
in evidence in proportion to the population 
than in the City of New York. There are 
more people in Baltimore than the entire 
state of Idaho, but they are not more awake 
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Speeding by Lake Cocolalla, and pretty Lak« should be willing to rest and worship at 

Pend d’ Oreille, whence bodies of thoss the expense of the one and the other to the 

drowned are said never to come to the su train hands, whom they help to employ. The 

face, we plunge into the borders of vast depot here is the finest on the line, and is 

Montana. Huge lumber vards tell the story indeed a most artistic place, with its mosai 

of fallen forests, whose transmigration is to floor, rose-tinted walls trimmed tastefully 

be the homes of the toilers of the city Sud in white, its rich brass office gratings, and 

denly our attention is attract Vv a sight wide extended platforms From this little 

which we shall probably neve! witness western city one can see the snowy Rock 

again There go a herd of buffalo on the ies looming up to the southward. On Sun | 

full jump, driven by three cowboys! Two day morning wé listened to the Rev. James 

women, who are watching the strange sight Wright at the Baptis:t church, who preached 

from the dooryard, flee headlong to the a somewhat personal sermon against social 

house as the buffalo make a sudden lungs sm in its more ignoble forms, saying that 

in their direction ts legitimate fruitage is anarchy One , 
At Livingston, where the Northern Pa hearer felt that true sociausm must bear 

cific transfers tourists for Yellowstone Par] fruit eventually in the true anarchy. When 

we alight for a Sunday’s rest before enter men love one another, government of the 

ing the park It has always seemed strange minority by the majority will cease to be a 

to me that church-goer and ightseers necessity 


(Continued next month.) 


Sunrise From Pike’s Peak. 


Y ERNEST RAYMOND SIMON 





j ; ee hr gt } gett 
gent 
he traveler now rejoices on tt eight 
rt ( mbition urged him t spire 
Wi h weaklings shrink fron ne n sloth r 
re 
Tr S is Night's last hour are nearly ir 
Nig Vs he daw! | lid hera f the sur 
r} SI Peaks w } ‘ he m r rom 
\ ew > 
And one } one heaven's watchers vanish t 
The scene enchanting soon exhorts to prais¢ 
nd so the traveler's toilsome task repays 


Athwart the east the gates of dawn unbar; 
And, westward, faintly fades the morning star 
Now Cameron's Cone and lesser peaks unveil 
As day pursues on night's fresh-footed trail 
The traveler feels his buovant soul arise 

As shafts of gold illume the silvern skies 
And clouds that hover round the eastern rim, 
Like swans on fairy seas, serenely swim 

In seas more radiant than fairies knew 

Of sapphire purple, gold and virgin blue 


Eacl minute's footfall marks new beauties 
grow 

In sky, on mountain and in plain below 

Aurora waves her wand and breaks the spell 

And see! day's flaming coarser, o’er the swell 

Of undulating plain, rides full and free 

And Nature throbs with joyous ecstacy 

Pike's Peak uplifts its head in holy prayer 

And Nature's matins ring from everywhere 

As round him the vast infinite reveals 

Man's irit, mute doration knee 
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By JAMES 

There we were, all packed, seventeen 
horses in the outfit, just pulling into camp 
and not a match in the crowd. Never had 
such a thing happened before. What did 
we do? Well, fortunately, I had the little 
16-ga. along and some black powder shells, 
so we soon had a fire; and, by the way, it 


might be good for some of the young people 


to know how to do this trick. 
Now old 
with hair on your teeth, who know every old 


trick; 


this is not for you mossbacks 


but just to save some of these young 


fellows from freezing to death—the fellows 


who shoot at everything moving and kill 
their chum, and always empty their maga 
zine into every bunch of deer or elk they 
see, no matter what the range. We wer 
young once, too, SO must pass on what we 
£ot 

Matches will get wet at times, and even 
your wife, who has looked after your com 
fort on so many trips, may forget to put 
some in your pack. A cartridge shot into a 


punky tree would, ten to one, not make a 


spark; but open it, take out the shot, take 


a piece of rag, your coat or lining will 


do, dampen it the least bit, pour som 


vest 
pow 
der in and 
the 


powder in 


your hand, rub the damp (not 


wet) rag in it, put rag 


loosely on the 
Now 


shavings 


remaining the cartridge. 


prepare your fire by getting dry 


grass, punk or buffalo chips in abundance 
the 
ready 
Stand off 
trying to shoot 
the As 


down 


Tear up some and 


punk. It is 


more 
the 
prepared 
feet 
the 


rag put on 
under 
the 


three 


ground now 


to shoot into. 


rag 


about and fire, 


the rag in gun other 


fired 


Into 


soon as you have the shot, get 


and blow and you'll soon have a blaze. 
The of 
sometimes with 


will forget things, and 


of 


best us 


lots care matches 


get 
damp. 
I have smokeless 


the 


tried 
its igniting 
may work as well as black. 
As packed I 
put them on the trail and told them to move 


never yet 
doubt 


pow 


der and rag; but it 


soon as the horses were 


A R S 


FULLERTON 


slowly 


along while I would ride back for a 
supply of matches. 

I had left the litthe woman and our first 
baby, then nearly a year old, to keep house 
while I was gone, and on my irn | 
found the house door open, heard the baby 
crying upstairs, but no sight of the wife 
| walked in, and was horror struck to se¢ 
a huge silver tip eating some honey out 
of our sideboard. 

\ly hair rose, and visions of a mangled wife 
who had died fighting for her babe, passed 
rapidly before my mind’s eye rhere wa 
no time to think, as the bear made a dash 
for me [ jumped through another 00 


slamming it in his face, only to hear his 
huge paw strike it and crush it like glass 
Through another door, down a passage, | 
fairly flew, all the time my babv’s crie 
ringing in my ears, and I was terrified for 
fear she would attract the bear 

Once outside I grabbel an axe, the only 
weapon left about the place, as my guns 
were with the outfit. Returning cautiously 
through an outside shed I saw an old buffalo 
hide hanging up. Here was a valuable as 
sistance. If I could only throw this over 
the bear’s head he would be sure to back 
ut from it and give me the chance to 
‘rain him. 

When I returned I found Bruin had gone 
back to his feast. I had almost reached 
him before he perceived me. As he turned 
to charge me again I flung the old robe over 
him and seized my ax in both hands. Shak 


ng and tearing at the robe his head slipped 


out at one side and with a crashing blow 
I drove the ax into his brain. All this time 
| had seen nothing of my wife, but I con 
cluded I would skin the bear and have the 
hide spread out for her return 


I was turning the bear over and Just get 
ting astride of it when I felt a 


hand on my 
arm, shaking me and a strangely familiar 
voice said: “Dear! Dear! What are you try 
ing to do with that pillow? Do lie down! 


That bearskin 
room floor—in my 


still graces 
dreams. 


my drawing 























Sport 


There is some sport in Michigan yet, d 
spite the fact that the ever-increasing rapac 
ity of the 


woodsman’s ax has robbed the 


state of thousands of acres of its once mag 
nificent forests of virgin pine and other valu 
able timber. In these forests at 
lived the noble Red Man and 
the wild animals, with a few 
and 


one tim: 
his neighbors 
scattering huts 
log cabins of the 

all is Where 
stretched from lake shore 


white man To-day 


changed. once great forests 
to lake 


enveloped the earth like the 
now lie 


shore, and 


veil of night, 
basking in the 


cleared farms and orchards and as many 
happy homes. The Indians’ wigwams no 


longer dot the prairie or cluster in tl 


the “oak 
openings” of J. Fenimore 


Cooper’s time 
Pontiac and Tecumseh and many of their 
followers have long since gone to “ the 


happy hunting grounds, 


where, let us hope 
the white 


man will not disturb them. Peace 
to their ashes. 


However, there is a portion of our great 


a primitive wilderness 
confined to the 


state that is as yet 


It is mostly region of the 
upper lakes, 


Marie to the 


and stretches from Sault Ste 


rugged slopes of the Badger 
State, and from Point Saint 


Lake Superior shores In 


Ignatius to the 


this region is a 


sunlight thousands of 


In Michigan 


litthe empire by itself—the empire of sport 
Vast (forests of hardwood, the ideal home of 
the white-tailed deer, as well as kindred 
game animals abound. 

There are hemlock ridges, spruce and ce- 
dar swamps, interspersed with pine groves, 
clumps of which 
The thousands 


beech, maple, birch, 


makes a fine cover for deer. 


etc... 


of clear, sparkling 


and 


lakes and swift-running 


rivers icy-cold trout streams are only 
known to the woodsman and sportsman. To 
the heart of these 
of the 


each 


haunts of the wild game 


woods your 


foes 


humble subscriber 
loves the silent beauty of 


forest world around him, and the 
tranquillity of the air he 


veal He 
the great 
breathes. It is 
medicine to his tired body and nectar to his 
soul He drinks deep of Nature’s fountain, 
and comes out with renewed life and vigor 

The accompanying kodak view shows the 
author standing beside a large timber wolf 
he shot while still 
fall of 1902. 


hunting for deer in the 
At our log hunting camp in the 
Tahquamenon forest partner C. 
Green and I put in two very happy hunt- 


ing seasons, 


heart of the 
A. 


securing a fine bag of game 


each year, including bear, wolf, deer, pine 


marten, ruffed grouse, etc. 


A. D. SHAFFMASTER. 


























Ah, There! Old Cow. 


Mr. S. N. Leek. who took this picture in we 


“I procured this picture after seeing a bunch 
on a hillside. Then I secured a position in th 
for a ‘shot.’ They began working up the hill 
of the animals being but a few yards away 

I thought it time te snap the shutter 


Wasn't 


The accompanying photograph was sent 
us by F.-W. Chase of Northern Wyoming 
who says that the animal was found in the 
position shown by George Leatherman, a 
guide and hunter, near Cody, Wyoming. Ws 
fear, however, that Mr. Chase has been de 
ceived, if this is the story told him, as deer 
and antelope very rarely jump a fence if it 
is at all possible to go under it, and in this 
case there is shown to be plenty of room 
We have pursued both deer and antelope 
when they would suddenly seem to sink into 
the ground only to reappear again on the 
other side of the fence, having slipped under 
at places where it seemed almost impossible 
Our principal reasons, however, for not be 
lieving that the animal was found as claimed 
are: (1) that a deer getting caught by the 
wires would very likely be able to clear it 
self of them in some way before expiring; 


stern Wyoming, writes as follows concerning it 
of about 100 head of elK work below some rocks 
e rocks above them and placed my camera ready 
again, but too close for the view I desired. some 

hen this old cow in the foreground spotted me 


It Posed ? 


(2) if shot by a hunter (and the left shoul 
der appears to be shot away or wounded 
badly), the hunter would very likely be able 


to follow up and secure his game 
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Manuscripts should be in hand at least 


All copy for new advertisements, changes or 


the Ist of the month preceding date of issue 
January number should be in hand by December Ist 


THE LACY ACT. 


We have had so many inquiries during the 


past couple of years concerning the Lacy 


law and its provisions that we have decided 


to publish the whole text this month. We 


hope that every exponent of bird protection 


will cut this out and either pin it in their 
hat or some place else where it will be read 
and re-read until the provisions of the meas 
ure are indellibly stamped in the memory 

This act (of May 25 400). which is com 
moniv known as the Lac act, 1 places 
the preservation, distributior ntroduction 
and restoration of game and other birds un 
der the Department of Agriculture (2) reg 


ilates the importation of foreign birds and 


i 


animals, prohibiting ab itely the introduc 
tion of certain injurious spec S ind to) 
prohibits interstate traffic it s or game 
killed in violation of sta Av Phe act 
reads as follows 

An act to enlarge the powers of the Depart 


ment of Agriculture, prohibit the trans 
portation by interstate commerce of game 
killed in violation of local laws 
other purposes 


and for 


se it enacted by the Senate and Hous« 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that the 


of the 
hereby 


duties and powers 
Agriculture are enlarged so as to 
include the preservation, distribution, intro 
duction and restoration of game birds and 
other wild birds. The Secretary of Agricul 
ture is hereby authorized to adopt such 
measures aS may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this act and to purchass 
such game birds and other wild birds as 
may be required therefor, subject, how 
ever, to the laws of the various states and 
territories. The object and purpose of this 
act is to aid in the restoration of such birds 
in those parts of the United States adapted 
there to. where the same 


Department of 


have become scarce 


McGuire and 


subiects to which 


J. A. Ricker on the Ist of each month at No 


the magazine is devoted are always solicited 
a month in advance of the date of their publication. 


discontinuances, must be in hand not later than 
to insurs 


ittention For example, copy for the 


or extinet, and also to regulate the introduc 
tion of American or foreign birds or ani 
mals in localities where they have not here 
tofore existed 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall from 
time to time collect and publish useful in 
formation as to the propagation, uses, and 
preservation of such birds. 

And the 
make 


Secretary of Agriculture shall 
and publish all needful rules and reg 
ulations for carrying out the purposes of 
this act, and shall expend for said purposes 


such sums as Congress may appropriate 
therefor 
Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful for any 


person or persons to import into the United 
States any foreign wild animal or bird ex 
cept under special permit from the United 
States Department of Agriculture; provided, 
that nothing in this section shall restrict 
the importation of natural history specimens 
for museums or scientific collectins, or the 
importation of certain cage birds, such as 
domesticated canaries, parrots, or such 
other species as the Secretary of Agricul 
ture may designate 


The importation of the 
called “‘flving foxes”’ or 
lish sparrow 


mongoose, the so 
fruit bats, the Eng 
the starling, or such other birds 
or animals as the Secretary of Agriculture 
may from time to time declare injurious to 
the interest of agriculture or horticulture, is 
prohibited; and such species, upon 
arrival at any of the ports of the United 
shall be destroyed or returned at 
the expense of the owner. The Secretary 
of the Treasury is hereby authorized to 
make regulations for carrying into effect the 
provisions of this section 

Sec. 3. That it shall be unlawful for any 
person or persons to deliver to any common 
carrier, or for any common carrier to trans 
port from one state or territory to another 
state or territory, or from the District of 
Columbia or Alaska to any state or territory, 
or from any state or territory to the Dis 
trict of Columbia or Alaska, any foreign ani 
mals or birds the importation of which is 
prohibited, or the dead bodies or parts there 
of of any wild animals or birds, where such 


hereby 


States 
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animals or birds have been nsilled in viola 
tion of the laws of the state, territory or 
district in which the same were killed; pro- 
vided, that nothing herein shall prevent the 
transportation of any dead birds or animals 
killed during the season when the same may 
be lawfully captured, and the export of which 
is not prohibited by law in the state, terri 
tory or district in which the same are killed. 

Sec. 4. That all packages containing such 
dead animals, birds or parts thereof, when 
shipped by interstate commerce, as_ provi- 
ded in section 1 of this act, shall be plainly 
and clearly marked, so that the name and 
address of the shipper and the nature of 
the contents may be readily ascertained on 
inspection of the outside of such packages 
For each evasion or violation of 
the shipper shall, upon conviction, pay a 
fine of not exceeding ‘two hundred dollars: 
and the consignee knowingly receiving such 
articles so shipped and transported in vio 
lation of this act shall, upon conviction, pay 
a fine of not exceeding two hundred dollars; 
and the carrier knowingly carrying or trans 
porting the same shall, upon conviction, pay 
a fine of not exceeding two hundred dollars 

Sec. 5. That all dead bodies, or parts 
thereof, of any foreign game animals, or 
game or song birds, the importation of which 
is prohibited, or the dead bodies, or parts 
thereof, of any wild game animals, or game 
or song birds transported into any state or 
territory, or remaining therein for use, con 
sumption sale or storage therein shall upon 
arrival in such state or territory be subject 
to the operation and effect of the laws of 
such state or territory enacted in the ex- 
ercise of its police powers, to the same 
extent and in the same manner as though 
such animals and birds had been produced 
in such state or territory, and shall not be 
exempt therefrom by reason of being intro 
duced therein in original packeages or other 
wise. This act shall not prevent the impor 
tation, transportation or sale of birds or bird 
plumage manufactured from the feathers of 
barnyard fowl. 


this act 


The object of placing this work in charge 
of the executive department of the federal 
government was merely to supplement and 


not to hamper or replace the work hitherto 


done by state commissions and organiza 
tions: in other words, to co-ordinate and 
direct individual efforts, and thus insure 


more uniform and more satisfactory results 


than could otherwise be obtained. Greater 


uniformity in state legislation and better 


enforcement of existing laws can be secured 
only by the most complete co-operation be 
tween the various forces 


now at work in 


the cause of bird protection 
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The act authorizes but does not provide an 
appropriation for the purchase and distribu 
tion of birds. 


The Department of Agricul 


ture, therefore, has no quail, pheasants o1 


other game birds for distribution. 
The department issues no permits for 
shipping birds from one state to another 


In some state, as in California, the Board 
of Fish and Game Commissioners, is author 
ized to issue permits for shipping birds for 


propagating purposes, and a few states, such 


as Michigan and New Jersey, make excep 
tions in their game laws in the case of birds 
captured for breeding purposes: but when 


a state forbids the exportation of birds with 
out exception, interstate commerce in brids 
from that state is in violation of the Lacey 
act. whether the birds are captured during 
open seasons or whether they are intended 
for propagation or not. 

The attention of sportsmen, commission 
merchants, shippers and express agents is 
especially called to sections 3, 4 and 5 


make it unlawful to ship from one 


which 
State to 


another animals or birds which have been 


killed or captured in violation of local laws 
In referring to these 


sections the House 


Committee on Interstate Commerce reported 
as follws: “The killing or 


limits of a 


carrving of game 


within the state is a matter 


wholly within the jurisdiction of the state, 


but when the fruits of the violation of 
state law are carried beyond the state, the 


nation alone has the power to forbid the 


transit and to punish those engaged in the 
This bill 


dens the 


traffic will give the game war 


very power that they now lack, 


and which will be the most effective for the 


purpose of breaking up this 


commerce 


* * * In some of the states the sale of cer 
tain game is forbidden at all seasons with 
out regard to the place where the game was 


killed. 


vent the sale of game shipped into the state 


The purpose of these laws is to pre 


from being used as a cloak for the sale of 


game killed within the state in violation of 
local laws.” Section 5 of the act is intended 
to meet this difficulty by subjecting imported 
animals, birds or game, whether introduced 
otherwise, to the 


in original packages or 


laws of the state in which imported 





























Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game law. 


of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de 


partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, afte: 


which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent 


game department's duties in the premises. 


espionage over the carrying out of the 


It is not our intention to divert such information 


from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to 
what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 


TRANSPLANTING PHEASANTS. 


The following article appeared in a late 
issue of the Chicago Sunday Tribune, and 
touching as it does a subject which the 
sportsmen of many of the middle states 
are now taking up, we pu sh it in full as 


it appeared in the above paper 

Wichita, Kas., Feb. ~- (special.)—lIf 
Wichita sportsmen succeed in their efforts 
to transplant the ringneck or Chinese pheas 


ant to the Kansas prairies, this state will 
offer splendid sport for the hunter 
who comes here in the next few years. 

A year ago twelve pairs of these birds 
were brought from Oregon to .,ichita, and 
then taken to tue game pre'erves of the 
Van Arsdale Hunting club a. Patterson lake 
where they were turned loose. Through ..« 
efforts of the hunting club, the members of 
which reside in this city, a bill was passed 
by the last Legislature which provided for 
the protectoin of birds for period of ten 
years, in which time it is believeu they will 
have multiplied sufficiently to insure them 
from extinction at the hands of hunters. 

The pheasant is exceedingly prolifiic, and 
is such a wary bird that it is highly prized 
by sportsmen, who delight in hunting it be 
cause it is one of the 
iest of its kind. 

Already there are many flocnxs of young 
birds in the vicinity of Patterson take, where 
the twelve pairs were libera_ed last 
and portsmen who ave visited that 


some 


handsomest and gam 


year 
place 


report having seen many fine specimens 
The birds seem to wave .aken —-indiy to the 


Kansas soil and climate, and so far there 
has been shown no inciuna..on on the pari 


of pot hunters to molest them. 
Dr. J. W. Snults of this city, througua 
whose instrumentality the pheasants were 


brought to Kansas, is an enthusiastic sports 
man and a frequent contributor to maga 
zines devoted to outdoor life He now has 
a flock of twenty pairs of the finest speci 
mens he could procure, and they, too, will be 
released in the vicinity of Wichita within 
a few weeks. They will not be taken to Pat 
terson lake, as were the others, to be re- 
leased on game preserves controlled by the 
club of which the doctor is a member, but 
will be released on all sides of the city, so 
that they may rear broods and make their 


homes within easy reach of the miners who 
live here, as well as those who visit south 
ern. Kansas each year 

Speaking of the attempt to make Kansas 
the home of the ringneck, Dr. Shults said 
Besides getting these birds, I already have 
irranged with the Anti-Horse Thief Associa 
tion (a strong law and order organization in 
Kansas) of the country to assist in protect 
ing the pheasants when they are turned 
loose. They will make it a point to acquaint 
people with the facts in regard to the intro 
duction of the birds and will use every effort 
to protect them from unscrupulous hunters 
It is my purpose, when the birds are turned 
loose, to have hundreds of small cloth bills 
printed and posted up throughout the coun 
try, describing the birds and offering a re 
ward for the conviction of any person who 
may kill them prior to the expiration of the 
time provided by law. 

“This is no experiment. These birds will 
live and do well here and in a few years 
there will be no other game birds in the 
country half so numerous. Last spring the 
Van Arsdale Hunting club turned loose twen 
ty-four of them at Patterson lake, and their 
progeny are to be found in that vicinity now 
At least a half dozen broods of young pueas 
ants were seen there during the fall, and 
it is probable that there were more than 
that number raised there last year. 

“Protected as they will be for a few years 
no one who knows anything about the hab 
its of these birds will have any fears for the 
results. With the ordinary close season, 
such as is provided for other game, they will 
increase instead of becoming extinct, and in 
time will become plentiful. The birds now 
here will be turned loose at several points 
within a few miles of Wichita about the first 
of April, after which time ai that will be 
necessary will be to protect them from the 
voracious pot hunter for a few years.” 

In Oregon and Washington the ringneck 
pheasant is plentiful, and it was from the 
former state that the birds brought to Kan- 
sas came. It was introduced into that coun- 
try from China by Judge O. N. Denny of 
Portland, Oregon, who was minister to 
China in 1880. Sixteen pairs were turned 
loose in the Willamette valley in 1880, and 
a law was passed protecting them for ten 
years. At the expiration of that time they 
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had multiplied and had spread over a larg 
portion of the two states. At the present 
time they are the most numerous and most 
popular game birds in that part of the coun- 
try. Among sportsmen of that section these 
birds are called Denny pheasants in honor 
of the man who introduced them into the 
country. Possibly some day Dr. Shults will 
be as highly honored by Kansas and middle 
western sportsmen for the part he has taken 
in introducing them here. 


NON-RESIDENT LICENSES. 


| am a hunter of big game and a 
man working on a small salary; yet 


poor 
I was 


glad indeed to pay my twenty-five dollars 
to the state of Wisconsin last November 
for the privilege of killing two deer and 


bringing them home; and I shall be one of 
the first to take out a non-resident license 
in Mississippi when that state puts such a 
bill through, and it seems qui.e certain that 
the next session of the Mississippi Legisla 
ture will do so. 

The state of Missouri has a law absolute 
ly prohibiting non-residents from hunting 


within her borders ac any price, and this 
law was passed because of just such cases 
as are recorded in Mississippi. For years 
sportsmen swarmed into that state and 
Arkansas from the eastern states, until 


the deer, turkeys and bears are all gone; 
and, alas for her own people, they locked 
the stable door after the horse was gone! 
Mississippi, and all states that have game, 
should at once take steps to keep and pro 
tect it, and let other states that have exter 
minated theirs now provide money, like IIli- 
nois has, to protect their seed and propa 
gate and stock up again. All good things 
these days come high, especitlly the luxu 
ries. It takes money to buy whisky, to buy 
cigars and guns, and it takes money to pro 
tect game, and if some states cannot yet 
get the paid system of game wardens, or 
because of politics or other reasons, they 
fannot rigidly enforce their local laws to 
the letter, they should be permitted to have 
a non-resident license law, the best of all 
measures, and all true sportsmen should en- 
courage them in every way and 
quit “knocking. a. 3B. 


possible 
REARDEN 


A SILVER-TIP VISITOR. 

It was in the fall of 1900 in company with 
an old hunter and trapper called “Funny 
Jess” and whose real name is Jesse Bol- 
singer, a trip was taken to headwaters of 
streams coming from all points of the com- 
pass or heading in and running toward all 
points of the compass in the Little Belt 
mountains in Montana. We had determined 
to take with us our oldest boys, he having 
one about sixteen years of age, and mine 
being about twelve. Jess knew where we 
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could find an old deserted cabin, used in 
the good old days of the trapper by some 
disciple of Kit Karson, and for this we made 
headway, only to find the top blown off, and 
fallen a sacrifice to those who had been here 
ahead of us and needed fuel for a cold night. 
We slept that night in Onion Park in the 
roofless cabin and found ourselves under 
a blanket of snow fully a foot deep the next 
morning, with horses without feed and our 
without water, excepting what we 
could get out of melted snow. There was 
but little rivalry or ambition manifested that 
morning as to who should first craw! out of 
the bed and make a drive at building a 
fire. We knew that it could be only about 
a dozen miles to where grass in plenty was 
found and where game abounded. 

That night found us camped upon the 
fresh tracks of two big bears, and within a 
few miles of where we desired to go. The 
next day we went into permanent camp. Elk 
had been there the day before. Deer were 
all about us. Bear had been seen that week 
by prospectors, and we were ready for some 
exciting work. Our were staked 
about 300 yards from where we discovered 
another old hunter’s cabin, but with a roof 
yet on it, and here we determined to stake 
our bedclothes and get ready for trout, 
grouse and venison, if nothing better could 
be found; and there certainly was enough 
of this. One morning after the shotgun had 
prematurely exploded, and it had very near- 
ly sent one of the party over the “great di 
vide,” old Jess said: “Suppose we take the 
guns and go out to stake over the horses?’ 
My question was: “Do you think we shall 
see anything?” And he said: “Oh, I guess 
not; let the boys go.” And the boys went, 
only to return in haste and all out of breath, 
saying: “There was a great, big thing on 
the other side of the park as big as Bryan, 
looking right at the horses.”” Now Bryan 
was one of the chubby cayuses, grey in col- 
or, upon which one of the boys rode. 

It took but a moment to grasp the guns 
and slip quietly down to the edge of the 
park. Both of us had Savage The 
horses were agitated yet. We slipped quiet 
ly out to the edge of the opening, and with 
eye alert and gun ready, waiting for a sight 
of the big silver tip. The old hunter knew 
the habits of big bear. He motioned me on 
and as quickly as feet could carry us we 
traversed that park, and, ascending a hil 
overlooking the surrounding country and 
looking down into a deep, rocky canon, we 
took this place of vantage, hoping to see the 
monster. He had disappeared. We went 
to the place the boys said he stood upon. 
There were his tracks, the front paw of 
which made an indention into the deer trail 
upon which he stood that could be spanned 


selves 


horses 


2n9 
oVos. 


only by hardest stretching of thumb and 
little finger across it. We slipped down 


quickly into the canon below, where all day 
we hunted that bear, only to be told by the 
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boys that about an hour after we had de 
parted the horses snorted and became wild 
in their efforts to break from their 
picket pins, and that they all looked down 
toward a little clump of bushes, not two hun 
dred yards from where we measured the 
tracks of that bear, for he had evidently 
taken refuge in that thicket and allowed us 
him not fifty yards away: and it 
was then we had visions of the foolishness 
of going after bear without good dogs and 
enough of them to hold him when he is 
found! W. T. EUSTER 


loose 


tO pass 


NEBRASKA SPORT. 


That Nebraska is the rendezvou of 
myriads of ducks and gees their spring 
and fall migrations, all wh have hunted 


along the Platte, the 
tributaries of the Missouri 
whole-souled set of 


There 
is a sportsmen in that 
state, too, if we may judge by those we have 
had the pleasure of meeting and communi 
cating with. One of our valued subscribers 
at Crawford, Nebraska, has irnished us 
photograph a cut fron which 


will attest 


with the 


i 





1dorns 


this article, and writes as 
inder date of December 3, 1903 

‘| am an enthusiastic admirer of Outdoor! 
Life and am enclosing you photo of a few 
hours’ shoot to show you we are in it at 


follows 


Niobrara or the other 
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certain times ol 
Il do not 


year (fall, principally). 
believe there is better duck 
shooting anywhere than we have. Messrs. 
Bowman and Welling of Crawford, bagged 
fifty red-heads, mallards and spoon-bills in 
one and a half hours’ shoot on running 
water in the head waters of Niobrara river 
These gentlemen are not market hunters 
or game hogs, but do this in variance to their 
business. I could relate similar experiences 
when the pesky green-heads would fly so 
that it made resistence an impossi 
bility and in which we had to shoot several! 
more to keep them frightened away. 

“In the November number I read an arti 
cle by S. N. Leek, relating an experience ol 
a trip through this country many years agi 
and of his camping several days at the 
mouth of Little White Clay, where it empties 

to White river. He spoke of the Red 
Cloud agency, which is about one mile from 
Crawford. Nothing marks the place now but 
the ruins of old caves and myriads of old 
DICK RICHARDS 


CiOUSse 


Sty tin cans 


A FISHING INCIDENT. 


| was interested in your account in the 


\pril issue of the wonderful shot made by 


W. F. Goshorn, killing three birds at one 
shot, when he saw only one bird and shot 
but one 


In these sports of 
many very 
low) 


shooting and fishing 
funny things (to the other fel 
happen, and as one of the parties in 
the hunt when Goshorn made his remarka 
ble shot comes in for his part of that hunt 
it calls to my mind an incident on Elk 
river which has resulted in the loss to us 
if one of the most expert handlers of a gig 
we ever had 

Several of our hunters and fishermen, in 
cluding J. A. de Gruyter, W. T. Levi, Dr. J. M 
Mahan and some others, were on a fishing 
trip up the Elk river, and while they would 
fish and hunt during the day, they spent 
a portion of the night, gig in hand, for frogs 
of which this river is plentifully supplied 
Dr. Mahan took his stand in the bow of the 
boat, ready to do the necessary work of de 
struction of the frogs to satisfy the hungry 
appetites of the boys. Before starting, how 
of the boys-——-W. T. Lewis, I think 

provided himself with one of those large 
signs used by the manufacturers of a tab 
let for the. throat, called “Frog in the 
Throat,” the sign being a large green frog, 
made of paper and stuffed with cotton, and 
had placed this frog on the bank in a place 
such as a frog only would select for his 
evening out. When all was ready for the 
start, the other boys having been notified 
of the events to follow, the hunt began. Af 
ter having some luck the boat was headed 
for the paper frog with the doctor on the 
watch: he was not long left to look, for his 
ever watchful eye caught sight of his frog 
ship, and by the doctor’s instructions the 


ever, some 
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boat was put in so accurately that he was 
sure of his game. When near enough, the 
zig was raised an instant, then shot forward 
on its mission of death, and with unerring 
accuracy landed full in the body of the 
frog. It being after night, the light was not 
good, so the doctor simply swung the gig 
round to those in the rear end of the boat 
to have the frog removed, when lo! Levi 
pulled the frog off the gig; he was holding 
not only the paper frog, but something like 
three-quarters to one pound of white cot- 
ton batting. Doctor Mahan at once eschewed 
the gig and I understand cannot be _ in- 
duced to use one ever since. J. SENO. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


A HUNTING TRIP TO NORTH DAKOTA. 


This trip was taken about the last of 
September by Turney Warren Baird, now 
vice president of the Illinois Gun Club, and 
the writer. We left Lakota, the county seat 
of Nelson county, North Dakota, a thriving 
little western town, on a cool, pleasant 
morning with a hunting wagon, dogs, ete. 
and drove south, intending to arrive at the 
Lakota Cattle Company ranch, which is thir 
ty miles from Lakota, in time for supper 
that night; but the geese and prairie chick 
ens being so plentiful on the way we did 
not get any farther than Dissmore, a little 
country postoffice and store combined, loca- 
ted on the west end of Stump Lake, which is 
sometimes called by the Indian name of 
Lake Wamduska (meaning the lake of 
stumps, on account of the many stumps 
which are continually rising to the surface) 
It is a magnificent sheet of water seventeen 
miles long and four or five miles in width, 
with many little bays, points and small 
islands, inhabited by most all kinds of duck 
and wild fowl. It is surrounded by 
timber and thick underbrush, making good 
cover for the sportsman. 

We stopped at Dissmore for supper and 
afterward shouldered our guns and walked 
down in the twilignt to the lake, which is 
about a mile from the store. Out on one ot 
the larger points we lay hid in the tall grass, 
seeing many geese flying over the lake just 
out of range of our guns, and waiting until! 
it was almost too dark to shoot, for some 
venturesome flock to cross our point. At 
last they came, a line of black forms above 
us. We shot together, both barrels of our 
shotguns, and succeeded in bagging two big 
Canada geese, which weighed in the neigh- 
borhood of fourteen pounds apiece. We 
thought by stopping there the next day we 
could get a wagon load, and we saw enough 
in the morning to fill several wagons, but 
they did not come our way. The goose is a 
wary bird, and seems to know about where 
to fly to be safe; they often remind me of 
a sly old crow, who has been shot at by all 
the farmer boys in the neighborhood. We 
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killed a few canvasback ducks that day, and 
the next morning we started for the ranch 
We had some nice chicken and grouse shoot 


ing along the way and killed one sandhill 
crane. We were going down a steep hill 


when we saw five cranes coming down the 


ravine against the wind; the wind was so 


strong that they could not help giving us 
a shot, so one of us slipped a shell con 


taining No. 2 shot into an old double-barrel 
ten-gauge Parker shotgun and let them have 
both barrels while the horse trotting 
along. 

The shot succeeded in reaching the birds 
and filling one crane so full that he let go 
and came down, which of course delighted 
both of us. We arrived at the ranch the 


was 


next day for dinner and had fried grouse 
and a.lot of other nice things. Bill Perkins 
is manager and part owner of this ranch 
and Mrs. Perkins, his wife, certainly knows 
how to satisfy a hunter’s appetite. There 
are two splendid mallard lakes on this 


ranch and a fine pass between them. We 
succeeded in bagging about twenty-five mal 
lards that afternoon. which made us a fine 
bunch. We started for Lakota bright and 
early the next morning and when we got 
to Stump Lake we thought we would try our 
luck on canvasback duck. We went out on 
a point called Miller’s Point, and as the wind 
was blowing on shore we thought we could 
get a good shoot. After putting our decoys 
out we sat down on the shore and waited 
for the ducks to come. We did not have to 
wait long before two or three flocks came 
in to our decoys and we managed to kill 
fifteen: we did not shoot more than an 
hour, as we thought we had enough game. I 
would like to say that I do not think there 


is any better canvasback shooting in the 
state of North Dakota than vou will find 


at Stump Lake, between the fifteenth of Sep- 
tember and the first of October. 

After loading up our canvasback we con- 
tinued our journey northward to Lakota, ar- 
riving there in due time, after a splendid 
hunt. One can have most all kinds of good 
sport in North Dakota, from jacksnipe shoot- 
ing up to deer. I had some fine deer shoot- 
ing up on the Little Missouri one year ago 
last November and would be glad to tell 
vou about it some time in the near future 

P. S. DUNHAM 





MANANA (TO-MORROW). 
By Win. Ruhl 
What conscience-easing subterfuge it holds 


For helping some unpleasant duty to evade 
Until another time, and then at once 


As if the obligation had been paid 


dismissed 


A few kind words or needed helping hand 
A willing favor or a long deferred caress 
And the opportunity hath passed forever 
Manana, how much art thou the fat! f 
distress? 





MORE ABOUT ROPING LIONS. 





Editor Outdoor Life—I noticed the story 
in your last issue by Will Hotchkiss, describ- 


ing some lion roping indulged in several 
years ago by Scott Teague and him, as 


well as by other parties, near Ridgway, Col 
orado. Mr. Hotchkiss might have said more 
about Mr. Teague’s lion-roping proclivities, 
for his abilities in this line have been well 
tested around this town (Mancos, Colorado), 
where he resided for a number of years. His 
side partner, while in Mancos, was Steve 
Elkins, the well-known bear hunter, and to 
gether they have had many a bear and lion 
chase They are undoubtedly two of the 
best hunters in southwestern Colorado. 

In the spring of 1902 Mr. Broadhead, a 
sheep owner, came to Mancos one day and 
reported that a big lion had been killing his 


sheep, having the night previous killed a 
full-grown sheep and carried it a quarter 


of a mile. After eating what he wanted he 
buried the remainder Mr. Hotchkiss had 
heard of Teague and Elkins as lion hunters 
and came to town—ten miles—for the ex- 


press purpose of asking them to go back 
with him and try to hang the hide of the 
animal that was committing the depreda 
tions. They immediately went to his sheep 


camp and were shown the spot 
sheep had been buried. The dogs immedi 
ately took up the trail at about 11 a. m., 
and soon scared up the lion, which, after a 
short race, treed. 

Among the dogs were Drive and Sampson 

famous as bear and lion dogs—the former 
being also called “Pistol-Grip,” on account 
of the crimp in his tail resembling a pistol 
grip. Both Elikns and Teague climbed the 
tree and roped the lion exactly in the same 
manner described by Mr. Hotchkiss. He 
was lowered by throwing the rope over a 
limb to the ground, and while his body dan- 
gled between earth and sky he was gagged 
and tied in the manner described by Mr 
Hotchkiss 

He was placed on a saddle horse, while 
the rider walked and led the horse. They 
once thought he was choking, but on exami- 
nation found he was breathing easily. Later, 
however, he must have gotten the gag twist- 
ed in some way, for when they decided some 
time later to remove him to a wagon, they 
found him breathing his last. 

At an earlier date—in the winter of 1901 

Steve Elkins and Bob Bostwick, both of 
Mancos, roped a lion and brought him into 
Mancos alive. During that winter Messrs 
Puett and Taylor, a couple of sheep ranch 
men living on the Mesa Verde, south of Man 
cos, came to town one day and reported that 
lions had been killing off their sheep. Elkins 
and Bostwick immediately left for the Puett 
Taylor ranch, taking along their dogs. They 
remained over night at the sheep camp, and 
at 6 a. m. next day all hands—-Messrs, Puett 
Taylor, Elkins and Bostwick—started on the 


where the 
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chase. The lion was easily jumped and, at 
ter a short race, treed and captured, being 
roped, gagged and tied in the same manner 
described in your last issue by Mr. Hotch- 
kiss. He was taken to the wagon road by 
horse and from there to Mancos by wagon, 
where he was kept caged by Elkins for sev 
eral months. 

I mention these two incidents to show 
that the methods pursued by lion hunters 
ten years ago, as described by Mr. Hotch 
kiss, are still practiced occasionally in this 
neck o’ woods, when the boys feel in the 
humor to add a little spice to the sport. 

HENRY CRAWFORD 

Mancos, Colorado. 


“WIRING RABBITS IN HOLES.” 


Editor Outdoor Life 
experience of mine 
tails.” 

In Douglas county, Colorado, where these 
rabbits were quite numerots about two 
months ago, hardly any are now to be seen 
[ saw several people in wagons who had 
fine dogs. They would turn the dogs loose 
to chase the poor rabbits into holes. Then 
they would cut a wire from a barbed wire 
fence and making a hook on one end and a 
handle on the other, would place the hook 
down the hole and proceed to twist the 
wire down to the rabbit. 

When the wire comes in contact with the 
fur of the rabbit it begins to twist and tear 
the hide of the poor animal, which causes 
great pain. 

After the captor thinks the wire is se 
curely hooked in the rabbit’s flesh he tries 
to drag the rapoit from the burrow by con- 
stantly pulling and twisting the wire. I have 
rabbits brought out of holes in this 
manner with all the hide torn from their 
body, leaving only the ears and scalp on 
the body, while the poor rabbit would be 
kicking in pain. One instance in which 
these wires were used the rabbit was “holed” 


I wish to tell of an 
while hunting “cotton 


seen 


in a burrow with a turn in it. The wire 
was twisted down the hole and fastened 
in the rabbit’s hide. Then his captors pulled 
on the wire, when suddenly it came with 


a jirk, only to bring the hide, including the 
ears, clinging in one wet and bloody mass 
The man put his ear to the hole and heard 
the rabbit scratching in the burrow. 

A person living in Douglas county makes 
a practice of killing rabbits in this manner 
for his table. He uses the dogs to run the 
bunnies into the holes. He also kills from 
seven to eight dozen a week, which he sells 
to Denver markets. Is there not anything 
that can be done to put a stop to such un 
merciful slaughter and cruelty to these poor 
creatures? 

JACOB WELTY McCAUSLAND 

No. 2232 South Broadway, Denver. 


{Mr. McCausland utters a plea in the 


above letter that will not be left unheard by 
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our humane officers. They have been ap- 
prised of the facts as given and we hope 
to see a speedy cessation of such heartless 
and atrocious work.—Editor.]} 


WHERE SPORTS THE WILY MALLARD. 


It was a somber afternoon in November 
when the writer, with several members of 
our gun club of the beautiful little moun- 
tain town of Kalama, Wash., began to hustle 
and bustle to close up the hard week’s work 
and hie away to our hunting preserve. It 
was one of those peculiar November even- 
ings that seem to fill the true sportsman’s 
breast with anticipation. A light wind was 
blowing from the north: the storm clouds 
had already crept over the western sky, 
drawing the mantle of grey closer and clos 
er, warning us of the approaching storm: 
small flocks of ducks were already scudding 
past in their shoreward flight, which, to 
the observant eye of the sportsman, told 
him the lakes were full of birds. The old 
faithful dog skipped playfully from side to 
side, seeming also to be enthused with the 
prospect ahead. On arriving at the wharf 
I found there our friends and club mem- 
bers, E. E. Huntington, D. J. Sullivan, F. J. 
Barnard, Thomas Cooper, Fred Cole, J. M. 


Bush and J. W. Taylor. Boots, guns, am 
munition and “sundries’’ were all strewn 


aboard, the signal given and Captain Pome 
roy’s gasoline launch began viciously to 
churn the water as if eager to break her 
moorings and plunge into the now already 
rough waters of the old Columbia. 

Band after band of shell drakes seemed 
to rise from beneath the surface of the wa- 
ter and flap hurriedly across our bow and 
settle again out of sight in the waves. 

We soon reached our hunting camp in 
safety and were met by “Old Bob,” the jolly 
old cook and gamekeeper with a waist meas- 
ure of seventy inches, who told us the lake 
was bankful of ducks; that you just sim 
ply couldn’t “wade through ’em.” This was 
just what we expected. We hurried up sup 
per, got to bed early and—tried to sleep. 
But, oh, such visions! Finally “Old Bob” 
called out “Four o'clock, fellahs, and break 
fast is ready!” 

One call.was enough. All jumped out 
of bunks, hustled to breakfast, put our guns 
together and started. We knew that by 
the time we reached our vlinds a mile anda 
half away it would be showing daylight. The 
trip made in, time and all decoys were set 
in place. We settled with our backs to the 
wind and waited, as it was not yet quite 
light. And such music! None but a sports- 
man can understand it. The swirl of wings, 
the swash of the water and the long and 
loud “Quack! Quack! Quack! Quack!” of 
the mallard duck answered by the wheezy 
“Prap! Prap! Prap!” of the drake; the 
plaintive call of the widgeon mingled with 
the swift flicht of a band of teal just over 
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his head, is one of nature’s sweetest med- 
leys to the sportsman’s ear.. But, hush! A 
bunch of a dozen mallards has just lit right 
among the decoys and not more than thirty 
yards away. You can already see them as 
they look suspiciously at the wooden images 
around them. Now, one sedate old drake 
turns swiftly around, reverses his movement 
a few times and suddenly takes wing. Then 
follows another and another, and almost in 
an instant the whole flock are gone. We still 
do not fire (not yet the legal time). At last 
7 o’clock has come! Now, look out! We do 
not have long to wait. Off to the West we 
see a band coming. We know they are in 
line with Sullivan and Cooper’s blind. Why 
don’t they shoot? Suddenly we see the flock 
give a little start skyward, and at the same 
time we see what seems two small streaks 
of dark slide down the grey background and 
splash in the water. Almost simultaneous 
with the splash we hear four spiteful snaps 
of the smokeless powder and we know some 
one has scored. 

Soon the whole heavens are teeming with 
bird life! We now throw off the cumbersome 
slicker, and for the next hour do nothing but 
shell the living heavens with shot until the 
water around us has taken on a_ beautiful 
color of velvet green and grey. “Look out, 
boys! You will kill beyond your limit.” The 
count is made. We still lack a few, which 
are soon added, and with a look of satis 
faction and some disappointment, we watch 
band after band as it settles down almost 
within gunshot of us with that sly, cautious 
defiance that the wild mallard knows so 
well. We now filled our straps, swung them 
on our shoulder and turned homeward, 
which we reached in time and with all the 
game we could carry. And I will say, right 
here, that the mallard of the Pacific coast 
cannot be beaten in the United States for 
size, brilliancy and flavor. E. F. WICKER 


MR. WHEELER RISES TO ASK. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I 
ereatest interest the article by Madison 
Grant on “Moose” in your tast issue. Some 
years ago I shot a very old moose whose 
antlers seemed to me to resemble those of 
the reconstruction of “Cervalces.”” He came 
from the North Pole Brook country in New 
Brunswick, a district in which there has 
been scarcely any head hunting. It would 
be interesting to know if the Alaskan heads 
of this type were from aged moose. Possi- 
bly if the moose got a chance to attain their 
full measure of years we should see more 
of this type of head in the East 

The climate in Alaska must have some- 
thing to do with the large size to which the 
antlers attain. After an open winter the 
antlers always run large. In the fall of 
1903, after two successive open winters, the 
number of massive heads taken from New 
Brunswick was unprecedented. In Alaska, 
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1 am told, the snowfall is so light the moose 
are not obliged to “yard up This alone 
might account for the great size attained by 
some of the that ter 
ritory. 

We have all heard of the 
boy who could throw the 
around a village and 
In your last issue you have quite eclipsed 
this feat We learn from Mr. E. H. Morse’s 
charming article, “After Maine,” 
that you have transformed the Canadian 
Eastern raiiroad, Frede and Cain's 
river bodily across the line and annexed 
them to the Pine Tres This is be 
nevolent assimilauon with a vengeance and 
we may congratulate ourselves on the blood 
less acquisition of such a valuable country 
in this article Mr. Morse speaks of killing 
a possible cross between a deer and a cari 
bou. The photograph which accompanies 
the article looks exactly like an eighteen 
months-old caribou. Could Mr. Morse tell 
us wherein he resembled a white-tail buck? 
Surely such an extraordinary kill as a hy 
brid between a white-tail deer and a caribou 
merits a fully detailed report 

DAVID E 
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A BEAR-TRAPPING INCIDENT. 


‘Speaking about being in tight pinches 
makes me think of a little incident that hap 
pened down in the San Juan country in the 
early said the old trapper, settling 
himself in his chair while a recollective 
smile played about his mouth 

“I was piloting a tenderfoot party, an old 
man and his two sons, on their first hunt 
after big game, during the fall of ‘73. We 
had been out some time and had killed sevy- 


iOS, 


eral deer, but the boys, and the old man, 
too, if I remember right, were anxious to 
kill a bear 

“One evening, the fifth day out, we 


camped near a deer lick and just after twi 
light we caught sight of a large silver-tip 
breaking through the bushes on the other 
side of the creek and making tracks through 
the timber as fast as he could. The boys 
wanted to follow him, but I persuaded them 
of the uselessness of it. as it was well nigh 
dark. However, they decided to set a trap 


for the old fellow next morning, and, ac 
cordingly at the first break of dawn they 


were up and away. The old gentleman, al 
though an enthusiastic hunrer, was suffer 
ing from rheumatism, and remained in camp 


while I went with the boys <o help them fix 
the trap. Not far from camp, and about 
the place where we had seen the bear on 


the night before, we found the carcass of a 
deer in a little open patch surrounded on 
all sides with high, thick bushes, and here 
we set the trap, returning to the camp be 
fore sunrise. 

“After breakfast I started on a little hunt 
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after deer, the boys and their father pre- 
ferring to stay in camp. 

“About noon the boys and the old man 
(although he could hardly walk from rheu 


matism) started out to take a look at the 


trap, their large stag hound following at 
their heels. They approached very quietly 
and when they came at last to the bushes, 
all three cautiously peered over and there, 
struggling in the trap, they beheld a half 
grown silver-tip 

“The younger boy, John by name, fired 
at the creature without thinking The cub 


reared up and fell squarely to the ground. 
All three then charged through the bushes 
like born tenderfeet and found that the cul 
was only wounded, but could not get up, 
meanwhile keeping up a terrific squealing 
Dick, however, placing the muzzle of his 
zun about six inches from the bear's head 
Killed it. 

And much their suc 
they were just preparing to carry it 
back to camp, when they heard the bushes 
cracking and snapping in the rear as some 
thing made its way hurriedly through them 


now elated over 


cess, 


Without taking a look behind, all three 
were off at a bound, dropping guns, bear 


and trap. But the old man only made about 
two jumps when his leg gave out and he 
sank to the ground Having heard that 
bears leave people w.om they take 
to be dead, he ducked his face to the ground 
and didn’t breathe much more than a dead 
man, he was so frightened But the boys 
never turned around until they were to the 
camp 

“Meanwhile the old 
ground where his leg had given way and 
could hear the animal sniffing about his 
back But the old fellow did not move a 
muscle, expecting every minute to be sent 
to ‘kingdom come The creature came 
nearer and now his breath fanned the old 
man’s face. The poor fellow’s heart. almost 
came up into his mouth. He knew nis time 
had come. He could stand it no longer 
Cautiously opening one eye he caught sight 
of the shaggy head of his dog! 

“The old man has been on several trips 
since that one and is more experienced now 
but I believe I am the only one who ever 
heard the story, besides his two loving (7?) 
and I enjoyed the joke immensely.” 

A. H. DAVIS 
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TAKE THE BOY ALONG. 


The article in the December number 
Take the Boy Along,” is good and fur 
nishes quite a little food for thought. I re- 
member when I was a small boy and had the 
privilege of going with my brothers to carry 
game, how much I enjoyed it and now that 
I have a boy I don’t forget to take him with 
me and I believe he enjoys it as much as I 
do myself J. A. WALTMIRE. 
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ANENT GRIZZLIES. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I want to make an 
assertion that I suppose will be like drop- 
ping a spark in a keg of powder; in spite 
of all the accounts to the contrary, and 
the interesting hunting stories, | make the 
assertion there never has been a grizzly 
bear anywhere on the whole line of the 
Rocky mountains. I lived for thirteen years 
there in the state of Colorado; never saw 
a grizzly, and never saw a resident of that 
country that had ever seen a person that 
even suspected there was a grizzly there. 
There are bears and bears—silver-tip, cinna- 
mon, black ones and brown ones (I think 
the brown ones are a mixture of cinnamon 
and common black bear). Some of the sil- 
ver-tip are very large—about as large as a 
grizzly—but haven’t the pugnacious dispo- 
sition of the grizzly. The latter are a Pa- 
cific coast production, found in the Sierra 
Nevadas and the near-by ranges alone. 


Cc. S. BOOZ. 

Mr. Booz may have lived in Colorado for 
thirteen years, and he may have seen peo- 
ple who never saw a grizzly and people 
who never suspected there was a grizzly 
in the state. We have lived here for twen- 
ty-one years and very often meet people 
who wouldn’t know a grizzly from a rhino- 
ceros. Mr. Booz may even have dallied with 
nature as seen only in picturesque Colorado, 
or he may have dangled his toes in the 
water while sitting on the Platte river 
bridges at the fishing stations, but one thing 
is certain: Mr. Booz doesn’t know much 
about bears. Mr. Booz mentions silver-tip 
bears as distinct from grizzlies, in which 
he is wrong, and says he “thinks” the brown 
ones are a mixture of cinnamon and common 
black bear. Cinnamon, brown and black 
bear are all of the same species. Color 
does not make or establish species. It takes 
bone to do that, although, of course, color 
sometimes assists. It is not an uncommon 
thing to see a brown and a black cub fol- 
lowing a cinnamon mother, or a brown 
mother, or a black mother. There are but 
three distinct species of bear in North 
America—the polar, ‘he grizzly and the 
black, or brown bex, the cinnamon being 
but a variety of the :atter. 

Of course, it is needless for us to say 
that there is a large number ci good, 
healthy, simon-pure grizzlies in Colorado and 
adjoining states of the Rockies—some with 
claws missing, some with bu.et scars and 
some in the complete state in which nature 
left them.—Editor. 





CAN THIS BE TRUE? 


Editor Outdoor Life—I am _ informed, 
from what appears to be a reliable source, 
viz., the manager of a sporting goods house 


in the city of St. Louis and the Post-Dis- 
patch of March 13th, that members of the 
Grand Pass Hunting Club, located on the 
Illinois river, in Jersey or Green county, 
Illinois, all residents of St. Louis, made a 
killing of ducks during the six days of last 
week on their club grounds, which, if true, 
has outrageously violated the laws of lLili- 
nois as well as all the principles of sports- 
manship and ordinary decency. And if the 
statement turns out to be true, these gen- 
tlemen will not only be prosecuted to the 
limit by the Illinois Game Department, but 
they should be published in every sports- 
man’s journal of the country. For that rea- 
son I am bringing the matter to your atten- 
tion. The list of names with the number 
of ducks killed and the time in which they 
were killed is as follows: 

T. G. Clark, manager of the club, killed 
in one day, 67 ducks. 

John D. Johnson, killed in one day, 80 
ducks. 

Charley Spink, killed 
ducks. 

Charley Spink in two other days killed 
147 ducks. 

R. V. Pregnet killed 


in one day, 128 


in two days 213 


ducks. 

J. H. Tennent killed in two days 127 
ducks. 

John Cabanne killed in one day lll 
ducks. 


E. H. Markle, of Markle 
killed in two days 148 ducks. 

Two other hunters, names unknown, of 
Deer Plains club, killed in one day 312 ducks. 

And it is stated in the same report that 
the total number of ducks killed in six days 
in this supposedly “gentlemen’s” hunting 
club was 1,600. 

The gentleman who gave this informa- 
tion stated to me that Mr. Clark, who gave 
it to him, and who came direct from the 
club, seemed to be very proud of the score, 
so much so that he was making it public 
without reservation or secrecy, and stated 
that these ducks were all brought to St. 
Louis by the gentlemen who killed them. 
The law of Illinois limits the bag to fifty 
ducks for any one person in one day, and 
permits of only fifty ducks being taken out 
of the state by a non-resident. If the proof 
can be had, I think there is a hard time 
ahead for these men and their club. 

Missouri, the home of these men, has a 
law prohibiting non-residents from hunting 
in that state altogether. Illinois permits 
these men to hunt by paying the small sum 
of $15 per annum, and this is the way they 
treat us. We will certainly know what to 
do at the next session of our Legislature. 
The members of one of these St. Louis 
clubs owns a boat, and they go direct by the 
river from St. Louis to and from their club 
house; they load up their ducks in the boat 
and take them out, making it almost impos- 
sible for any game warden to get the proof 
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against them. I think this is the same crowd 
that Game Warden Rowden of that dis- 
trict had so much trouble with last fall to 
get them to take out their hunting licenses. 
AN ILLINOIS SPORTSMAN. 
Springfield, Ill., March 17, 1904. 





The above letter comes from one of our 
most valued subscribers—a man who has 
before lifted his tongue and pen in defense 
of the game cause, and the information, 
as far as his good faith in the matter is 
concerned, comes honestly. Whether he 
has been misinformed, we cannot say. But 
if the facts as disclosed above are true (and 
we have no reason to doubt them), then 
the members of this club should be prose- 
cuted as unmercifully as a band of thieves 
and robbers. If the facts as above recorded 
are true, they are worse than robbers, be- 
cause they are unlawfully killing off our 
bird life and masquerading as “sportsmen.” 

It was only in our April number that we 
dwelt on the great good that duck clubs can 
do in the cause of game protection; but 
they can exert an equally atrocious influ- 
ence, and this, it would seem, the members 
of the St. Louis club are trying to do. We 
sincerely hope our informant was mistaken, 
or that the information given him was ex- 
aggerated. But, if his statements are true, 
these men should be run to ground and their 


slaughtering organization broken up.—Edi- 
tor. 





SPORT WITH GEESE. 





Editor Outdoor Life—We got up a party 
of four last Saturday week and ventured out 
to the Platte river, twelve miles by wagon. 
Reached the river after dark and, while 
getting supper by a roaring camp fire of 
huge logs, we heard the old Canadas’ “Yonk! 
Yonk! Yonk!” along the sand bars; and, I 
tell you, it made the blood bound in our 
veins. We all grabbed our L. C. Smiths 
and were hunting for shells, when some one 
said, “Why, it’s dark; we can't see to shoot.” 
So we had to put the guns by and attend to 
thesupper. Just before shutting the door for 
the night (no house within five miles of 
us), we heard the greatest flapping of wings 
and “Yonk! Yonk! Yonk!” that I have 
heard since leaving western Nebraska. We 
thought surely we were going to have the 
goose hunt of our lives the next morning; 
but, alas, we were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The Canadas, all but four, took a 
notion to zo south before daylight, and they 
did by 7 o’clock next morning. We finally 
got things into the grub box and loaded all 
beds, guns, grub, dogs, etc., into the wagon, 
and drove down the two miles, where we 
found a good log cabin and stone stable for 
the horses. We soon had a tull breakfast. 
About 2 o’clock it cleared up a hi...e and we 
sallied forth to kill—Otto and Spoonbill 


down the river, Charlie and Coolige up the 
river. 

We shot three Canadas, one coyote. 
Charlie and Spoonbill got after the cotton- 


tails. Charlie scored one at seventy-five 
yards; Spoonbill got the next at seventy- 
three paces. We got back to the cabin 
about 7 o’clock and had a fine supper; 


played a few games of jack-pots, made down 
the beds and slept like “soldiers.” We were 
up bright and early, but found only two 
geese. Charlie curled one of them up at 
seventy-five yards and Coolizge got the other 
with his “other barrel,” so we turned home- 
ward, and had a two hours’ ride in the cold 
morning breeze, reaching Rawlins in time 
for Charlie to call District Court. Otto got 
in on time to take his engine and train west 
on the Union Pacific; Coolige did not argue 
any case in court until afternoon; - Spoonbill 
was very busy copying court proceedings the 
rest of the day. SPOONBILL. 





THE FISH THAT GOT AWAY. 


There were four of us, Van, Williams, Dr. 
Harding and I, sitting in the doctor’s office 
one afternoon in July, the thermometer regis- 
tering 102° in the shade, and trying to keep 
cool with the aid of a few iced drinks. Van 
had just finished describing a mountain para- 
dise, where, as he said, you could sit in the 
shade of a pine forest, hunt the feathered 
beauties or fish for the finny monsters in a 
mountain stream. The fact that there were 
fish was the attraction for the doctor, and he 
was the best trout fisherman that I ever saw. 
So after deciding to hang Van, if the place 
wasn’t just as he represented it, we started 
out on the 15th of July with our pack horses 
and provisions and everything necessary for 
a month’s outing in the hills. Two days later 
we arrived at our destination on Black’s 
Fork, Wyoming, and found it all that Van 
had described it to be. 

That night, as we were sitting around the 
campfire, the doctor suggested that in order 
to make the thing interesting we make a wa- 
ger, as we had on previous trips of this kind, 
that the man who caught the smallest fish, 
not in size but in weight, should buy the din- 
ner for all four of us at the club upon our re- 


turn. As usual, I was low man and the doc- 
tor was high. I don’t see how we did it, ei- 
ther. His fly-rod was no better than mine 


and we both used the same brand of flies, but 
he would follow along in the stream behind 
me and after I thought that I had caught all 
of the large fish in that particular hole he 
would come along and cast in his line and 
drag out two or three trout larger than any 
I had been able to catch. Then he would look 
at me and smile; and if you have ever been in 
a like position you will know how I felt. 

I decided then and there that the next 
merning I would get up before the rest, steal 
the doctor’s rod and see if that would change 
my luck. So accordingly I arose early and, 
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armed with the doctor’s rod, I started out. 
I waded out into the stream and cast my line 
as far as I could. Imagine my surprise, as 
my pole gave a sudden pull and out of the 
water jumped the largest salmon trout that 
I have ever seen. I let him have a yard or 
so of line so as to make sure that he was 
fast, and then started to reel him in. He put 
up a good fight, but I had him for fair, and I 
was just thinking what I would tell the boys 
upon my return to camp, and how good that 
dinner would taste at the doctor’s expense— 
when my foot slipped on some mossy rocks 
and down I went. The river at this point 
was very swift and when I finally recovered 
my footing I was a hundred yards further 
down the stream. In the scramble I had lost 
the rod, fish and all, and there on the bank 
stood the doctor with a 2x4 grin on his face. 
I hastened to explain, but his grin only wid- 
ened, so I stopped, disheartened. 

N. B.—‘“By the way,” said the doctor to 
me the other day, “how big did you say that 
fish was you didn’t catch?” and for the 
twelfth time I paid in drinks for the fish that 
got away. 





GAME FOR PROPAGATION. 


One of the objects of the Lacey act is 
“to aid in the restoration of such (game or 
other) birds in those parts of the United 
States adapted thereto where the same have 
become scarce or extinct,” and to that end 
the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
“to purchase such game birds and other 
wild birds as may be required therefor, sub- 
ject, however, to the laws of the various 
states ‘and territories.” The accomplishment 
of this purpose is seriously hampered by 
the laws now in force in many states which 
prohibit export not only of dead game, but 
also of live animals and birds intended for 
propagation. A free interchange of game 
birds for restocking depleted covers is a 
matter of mutual interest to all states that 
desire to restore the former abundance of 
game, and due provision should be made 
therefor. 

Despite the large amount of game legis- 
lation of the past year, but four states and 
one Canadian province were added to the 
list of those that make exception to non- 
export laws and other restrictions in case 
of game intended for propagation, while 
one, Oklahoma, repealed its law allowing 
such shipment from the state. As is shown 
by the map, only fourteen states and Alaska 
permit export of game intended for propa- 
gation. Only six states east of the Missis- 
sippi permit such shipments, while some of 
those in the Southwest which are able to 
furnish birds for restocking depleted covers 
maintain the same stringent prohibition of 
shipment of live birds that holds in the case 


of dead game. The Dominion of Canada 
places no restriction on the exportation of 
live game, and, while several of the prov- 
inces prohibit export, Manitoba, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, the Northwest Territories 
and Ontario authorize the proper authori- 
ties to issue licenses for shipment of game 
intended for breeding purposes. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has issued a bulletin on this sub- 
ject which is very interesting to sportsmen. 

Thirty-four states and territories and 
most of the provinces of Canada now pro- 
hibit the sale of all or certain kinds of 
game at all seasons. There has been a 
steady increase in the prohibitions against 
sale, and during the past three years such 
provisions have been enacted by Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Utah, Nova Scotia and Quebec. In Arizona, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Minne- 
sota, Michigan, Montana, New Mexico and 
Texas the sale, and in Nevada, the resale, 
of all game protected by the state law is 
prohibited; in South Dakota, of all big 
game; in California, Washington and Mani- 
toba, of all big game and upland game. In 
a few instances prohibitions against the 
sale of certain game are so general as to 
afford protection over a considerable area 
in adjoining states. Thus, ruffed grouse 
cannot be sold in New Brunswick,, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Maine, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois or 
Minnesota. Practically every state in which 
prairie chickens occur now prohibits their 
sale or export. Hence the exposure for sale 
of these birds in any state where they do 
not occur, as in any city east of Indianapolis, 
is strong indication of violation of law 

The right of the state to prohibit dealers 
from storing or selling game imported from 
other states has been hotly contested. While 
there has been diversity of opinion on this 
point, the majority of the decisions have sus- 
tained the state. Such decisions have been 
rendered in California in 1894 (Ex parte 
Maier, 103 Cal.. 476); the District of Co- 
lumbia in 1897 (Javins vs. United States, 11 
App. D. C., 347); Illinois in 1881 (Magner 
vs. People, 97 Ill., 320); Maryland in 1899 
(Stevens vs. State, 89 Md., 669); Massachu- 
setss in 1892 (Comm. vs. Savage, 29 N. EB. 
Rep., 468); Michigan in 1896 (People vs. 
O’Neil, 110 Mich., 324); Missouri in 1876 and 
1886 (State vs. Randolph, 1 Mo. App., 15; 
State vs. Farrell, 23 Mo. App., 176); New 
York in 1875, and in 1895 (Phelps vs. Racey, 
60 N. Y., 10; People vs. Gerber, 36 N. Y., 
Supp., 720); Ohio in 1894 (oth vs. State, 
51 Ohio, 209); Oregon in 1901 (In re Dein- 
inger, 108 Fed., 623), and in other states. 
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DARAROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


BY HARRY C. RUBINCAM. 


The other day a man came to me with 
a collection of photographs representing the 
work of twenty -photographers, banded 
together to aid each other in their work by 
exchanging samples of their efforts. They 
wanted me to give them some notice in these 
columns. I looked over the collection and 
asked the man what he wanted me to Say. 
“It is upto you,” he replied. “‘Well,” I said, 
“it is the very worst collection of pictures 
I have ever seen, and I. have viewed some 


bad ones submitted to. Outdoor Life when ~™ 


we had competitions.” “But,” he said, “these 
fellows are all amateurs, with but little ex 
perience!” “Then,” I said, “if they cannot 
do any better than this they should quit 
or keep quiet about it.” Now, I had prom- 
ised to make some mention of the collec- 
tion, so here it is; but I name no names: 

I would be the last man on earth to ob- 
ject to a person’s making such photographs 
as suited and amused them. If a man is 
pleased with a blurred image of muddy un- 
certainty, printed on silver paper and show- 
ing large yellow blotches where the thing 
was not properly toned, that is his busi- 
ness. Or, if he can be satisfied with a 
Velox print that giares with the variegated 
colors of improper fixing, it is still his own 
affair. But when he insists upon presenting 
these prints to the general public as repre- 
senting anything but the failures of photog- 
raphy, it becomes the affair of all those who 
are interested in the advancement of pho- 
tography and its proper presentation to a 
public too prone to condemn upon the 
strength of just such collections as I re- 
fer to. 

* . > 


Those who have suffered the inconven- 
iences of working the carbon process at 
points far removed from the center of sup- 
plies will appreciate the experience of a 
friend of mine who wrote to all agents and 
all large supply houses in the United States 
in an effort to buy a certain kind of trans- 
fer paper. The supply in this country 
seemed exhausted, but thinking he might 


find some in some corner where it would be 
the least likely to be found, he tried some 
of the smaller stock houses. From such an 
one in Kansas City he received this: “We 
do not keep carbon transfer paper. You can 
get it at any stationery store.” Of course 
they probably referred to the carbon dupli- 
cating sheets; but imagine such ignorance 
from an outfit that makes a business of fur- 
nishing photographic supplies. 
> . + 


A good print from a poor negative often 
makes a picture; but be the negative ever 
so good, a poor print spoils the result. It 
is surprising that so few people realize that 
any care needs be taken after the exposure 
and development of the plate is finished. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, the work is then 
only fairly started. “Get it in the nega- 
tive” is good advice, so far as it goes; but 
when you “get it in the print” you have got 
it where it counts. Professional portrait 
photographers do their own operating and 
hire some human machine to do their print- 
ing; but, if they would hire some one to 
do their operating and do their own print- 
ing, the results would show an ever-increas- 
ing degree of satisfactory portraiture. 


As soon as the incredulous photographer 
is really convinced that photographs may 
actually be made at night, he rushes out 
some bright moonlight night, exposes a plate 
for about an hour and produces a print that 
must be specifically labeled a night photo- 
graph, to prevent its being taken for one 
made at high noon. Some beautiful effects 
may be obtained at night, but you should 
always remember that it is night, with all 
its uncertain lights and shadows that should 
be depicted. There is no advantage in giv- 
ing a night exposure sufficient time to make 
it of the same effect on the plate as if 
made in the daytime. 


“Camera Craft” illustrates an article, 
“Collecting Seaweeds with a Camera,” with 
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a picture of two Chinese children. On the 
Pacific coast the Chinaman has been called 
almost every kind of a scrub, but this is the 
first time I have ever seen him classed as 


a seaweed. 
+ _ . 


If you gave a pile of bricks and some 
mortar and lumber to a man who had never 
seen a house he would make a sorry job 
of an effort to build one of the materials at 
hand. And so, when you give a camera and 
some plates to a man who has never seen a 
picture, he makes a miserable failure of his 
attempt at picture making. It is because 
of this so many photographs are anything 
but pictures, for many people have never 
beheld a picture. In the large cities, where 
art galleries are accessible to the general 
public, the few have- opportunities of see- 
ing pictures; but away from these cities the 
photographer sees little or nothing of any- 
thing that is artistic. His idea of a “good” 
picture is controlled by the results of his 
own efforts, or of some friend of the same 
limited observation who happens to be more 
lucky in the photographic technique of his 
work; then the results of this friend’s ef- 
forts become the guide of the photographer. 
The man who earnestly seeks information 
along artistic lines often turns to the photo- 
graphic journals and their illustrations; but 
here, too, he is led astray, for he sees noth- 
ing but his own kind of work in a more ad- 
vanced degree of mechanical perfection. It 
seems then that the pursuit of pictorial pho- 
tography is a great problem in the majority 
of instances, for it is the great majority of 
workers who are denied access to pictorial 
results. The earnest worker could do no 
better than to subscribe for “Camera Work,” 
a publication that is without doubt the most 
artistic of any in the world. Then he should 
become possessed of some of the reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings. These are pub- 
lished in various forms, but the most valua- 
ble are those of houses that catalogue every 
well-known work and sell them separately 
at a nominal price, which enables one to 
select such as will be instructive in the par- 
ticular line of work to be followed. I have 
just looked over a collection from which 
could be selected a set of pictures at a cost 
of a dollar or two that would be of much 
value to the seeker for artistic truth. It 
must be remembered, though, that while 
these reproductions are excellent guides in 
many respects, they do not always show 
the fine points of many pictures. Many of 
the masterpieces depend on their coloring 
for their effectiveness, rather than on their 
drawing and composition, and in these cases 
of course no monochrome reproduction, or 
for that matter any reproduction, can con- 
vey any idea of the true value of the work. 
Still, if you are earnestly working along 
artistic lines, you will profit much by the 
possession of a collection of reproductions 
of the masterpieces. 


The other day I heard an echo of the diffi- 
culties of the early experience of kodaking 
that is quite amusing. The man had bought 
a camera, and the only thing that was clear- 
ly impressed upon his mind was, “You press 
the button and we do the rest.” So he pro- 
ceeded to “press the button” twenty-seven 
times in sudden consecutiveness, full of con- 
fidence in the other fellow’s ability to do all 
the rest, and, as he had not even turned the 
film winder, he had all his exposures piled 
upon top of one another on one small ex- 
panse of film. But in those days photog- 
raphy was such a mystery to the uniniti- 
ated that almost anything could happen but 
the making of actual photographs. I never 
made any pictures with the first camera I 
owned. I never tried. I had seen my uncle 
try. He had one of those old kodaks that 
was as big as a steamer trunk and went off 
with a noise like a pile driver. He would 
set the thing upon a tripod, study a book of 
instructions for several hours, then pull a 
string and turn the camera loose. He never 
got any pictures though. So, profiting by 
his experience, I never tried. I had a cam- 
era that was made to make pictures, and I 
rested content in the thought that I could 
make them if I wanted to, and was thus 
saved the vexations of my uncle, who knew 
he could make picutres, but could not do it. 


We all know that the best-laid plans 
“gang aft aglee.” A photographer told me 
some time ago of his efforts to make a pic: 
ture. A lady in Colonial costume, a “zgrand- 
father’s clock,” an antique hall rack and an 
appropriate hallway, entered into the 
scheme. The exposure proved good, but 
when the negative was examined he discov- 
ered that the most pronounced thing there- 
in was one large derby hat of 1904 block 
that he had neglected to remove from the 
hall rack. It would have taken an ortho- 
nonhalation plate, backed and used with a 
color screen, to have photographed the dif- 
ferent colors of the language he used. 


And now it turns out that the St. Louis 
exposition will have a display of photographs 
in the Liberal Arts Palace only. You apply 
for space just as you would for pumpkins 
or reaping machines. If you comply with 
the rules your photographs will be “in- 
stalled,” and then they will be “reviewed” 
by a committee of award, who may give you 
a diploma or a ribbon or a medal or some- 
thing. It was promised once that space for 
pictorial photographs would be reserved in 
the Fine Arts Palace; but that, it seems, was 
only a “ghost” that “fixed out.’ When you 
think of who it was that conducted the 
campaign for photography’s admission to 
the Fine Arts Palace, what they demanded 
and the kind of work they do, you really 
cannot blame Colonel Ockerson for “hedz: 
ing.” 






































CANINE CHAT. 


From St. Petersburg comes an Associa- 
ted Press dispatch stating that the Russian 
Kennel Club’ has offered to provide the 
Red Cross Society with dogs trained to find 
and retrieve the wounded on the battlefield 
and in rough country districts. The offer 
probably will be accepted. These dogs carry 
restoratives and a first-aid package attached 
to their collars. 

: . . 

The dog show, held in Chicago on March 
10th, 11th, 12th, was the largest show ever 
held there. The entries were 1,200, with 
592 dogs shown, making it a three-point 
show toward championship and ranking 
with all the large eastern shows. It was 
a success financially, as the club came out 
over $500 ahead of the game. 

* - * 

The greatest curiosity in Union county, 
Illinois, at present is a corn-eating dog be- 
longing to Fred Seeger of Jonesboro. This 
freak is an English bulldog. He cares noth- 
ing for a choice piece of beefsteak, but will 
eat an ear of corn with the greatest relish. 
Corn on the cob is his diet, and he is as 
plump and fat as a dog can be. 

* 7 ” 

All dogs in Chicago at large must hence- 
forth be muzzled all the year ’round. Six 
keen-eyed men, armed with snares and 
nooses, and mounted in two wagons, have 
been ordered to patrol the city streets and 
impound all unmuzzled dogs they can find, 
sparing none. 

7 7 7 

Spring fashions for Parisian dogs include 
many novelties, such as colored cambric 
nizht shirts, rubber shoes; thick, fluffy 
dressing gowns to wear after a bath; straw 
and felt hats, special wicker sofas, cush- 
ioneca and bedecked with garlands and rib- 
bons, nail files, ear picks, powder voxes and 
vaporizers. At the dogs’ dressmakers in 
the Palais Royal there was noticed a white, 
hairy cloth overcoat, bordered with white 
mohair galons, a red velvet collar and a 
pocket for the handkerchief. Public sub- 
scriptions have been opened ior presenting 
a collar of honor to Captain Bartholdi’s dog 
Stop, who, in a catastrophe that occurred in 
the Col de la Pare, in the Alps, was the 
means of saving a whole column of Alpine 
soldiers. 

= > . 

Perhaps the most vigorous and agile 

dogs ‘n the world are the Barzois, or Rus- 


sian wolf hounds, as they are more com- 
monly called. They are built something 
like a greyhound, but wiitn more muscular 
limbs and shaggy coats, and they are capa- 
ble of feats of agility truly astonishing. In 
Barnum & Bailey’s show there are six of 
these hounds, which have veen trained to 
leap over and through barriers of great 
height. Two have acquired such proficiency 
that one leaps through a square hole scarce- 
ly large enough to permit the passage of 
his body. The hoe is cut through the bar- 
rier, about twelve feet from the bottom. A 
black-and-white hound, however, surpasses 
this performance by leaping entirely over 
a fifteen-foot barrier, clearing it in some in- 
stances by at least a yard. The perform- 
ance is directed by a woman, whose word 
“Go!” the hounds obey with the alacrity 
of foot racers at the start of a 100-yard race. 
A thick mat is spread on the ground just 
beyond the barrier and the dogs are allowed 
to see and smell it before the first order to 
leap. Without this assurance of safety they 
could not be induced to leap, so, at least, 
the trainers say. The start is a run about 
fifty feet, and the leap is made from a short 
incline covered with soft material to afford 
a footing for the dogs. There appears to be 
no spring in this device, which is from 
eighteen inches to two feet in height at the 
highest part. 
7 ” > 

One of the leading industries of Man- 
churia is the breeding of dogs for the sake 
of the skins, the breed cultivated being re- 
markable for the length and fine quality of 
the hair. There are thousands of dog farms 
keeping from a score to several thousand 
dogs each. The animals are strangled in 
midwinter, that the furs may be got in the 
best condition; but they must be at least 
eight months old. Eight dogs are required 
for one robe, which is sold for about $3.75 
of our money. 

7 . . 

The farmers of West Union, Pennsyl- 
vania, have been holding fox hunts and 
wolf hunts during the winter at intervals. 
The dogs were set loose on a Kansas wolf, 
which ran several miles, then backed up 
against a corncrib and awaited the dogs. 
The dogs soon appeared, but the wolf finally 
began playing with the dogs, and when the 
farmers came up the dogs and wolf were 
having a game of tag. This broke up the 
hunt. 

* > * 


The Ladies’ Kennel Association of Amer- 
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ica has decided to hold its second annual 
open-air dog show this year at the Mineola 
fair grounds. The interest taken last year 
in this event warrants the selection of a 
location that will not only be very central, 
but in .e event of inclement weather am- 
ple protection will be afforded the dogs. The 
Mineola fair grounds are especially advan- 
tageous for a show of this kind and the 
bench show committee is to be commended 


for its selection. 
+ +. . 


In our April number we spoke of Mr. 
J. P. Morgan importing two of England’s 
best collies, namelly Wishaw Clinker and 
Ormskirk Olympian, and also made the re- 
mark that with Heachem Gallopin and 
Wellsbourne Conqueror in America, that the 
American collie breeder would not have to 
import prize winners, as all of .u.e very best 
collies England ever produced are now in 
this country. “Our Dogs,” the largest Eng- 
lish dog paper published, makes the follow- 
ing remarks about it: “It is more than a 
pity that stud dogs of this cailiver should 
ever be allowed to leave these shores, for 
though we never envy our American cousins 
anything, but, on the contrary, admire their 
pluck and good judgment in b ying, we can 
not close our eyes to the fact that good 
stud and show dogs are becoming scarcer 
in England every succeeding year, and ere 
long, unless the exodus ceases, we shall 
have to look to America to supply us with 
the means of replenishing the stock we now 
are so readily tempted to barter.” 

REX. 





NOTES. 


You may have a puppy whom you expect 
to train and work on game next fall. If 
there be a gun club in the town that holds 
a shooting match occasionally, it will be a 
good thing if you take that pup out when 
the shoot is in progress to hear the noise 
and thus become accustomed to the gun. 
Some care must be taken, however, lest you 
get him frightened and gun shy. Lead the 
youngster to near the shooting ground, ob- 
serve his behavior! if startled at the report 
of guns, then move off with pup on line a 
little farther, and in a leisurely way again 
come nearer. Pretend not to give the timid 
aspirant the least attention, and when he 
shows no fear of the noise, draw nearer and 
nearer till quite at rear of the shooters. 
Take a seat upon the ground beside the pup 
and let him make his own observations. A 
few outings in this manner will have a bene- 
ficial effect and render the youngster obli- 
vious to report of gun, which may save a 
great deal of time and trouble later on. 


As a rule city-bred and reared bird dogs 
are by far slower in developing instinctive 


qualities, commonly called bird sense, owing 
to lack of opportunities in seeking, finding 
and chasing game. They learn to follow the 
owner afoot and on drives about the city; 
get accustomed to the noises and bustle 
upon the streets; learn to dodge cars, loiter- 
ing curs and the street gamin; discover 
swill barrels in the rear of hostelries and 
fill up to their full capacity day by day, and 
their masters wonder why Don or Sport has 
such a poor appetite when nice food is prof- 
fered; for want of something better to do 
Jingo gives rats his attention; aside of the 
sparrows, pigeons and neighbor’s chickens, 
he never chances to see or smell a bird. Oh, 
yes! The open season on game is at hand; 
the finely feathered Engiish setter is taken 
out to hunt and point game for his proud 
owner. Whew! how Sport gets frightened 
when in his mad rush he chances to flush 
a covey of quail, tugs in his caudal append- 
age and seeks refuge under the buggy; he 
shivers from fright the report of gun gave 
him; greatly disappointed, master and dog 
return to the city; in the sportsmen’s jour- 
nals you see an add: “Bird dog for sale, 
cheap.” 
: * > 


As there is no work for the hunting dog 
during the close season, and consequently in- 
sufficient opportunity for adequate exercise, 
the faithful helpmate usually grows fat and 
lazy before the hunting season again comes 
around. If possible, give the good old dog 
a run of not less than half an hour each day, 
preferably in the evening before feeding. 
Should it be impractical to have Don accom- 
pany you about your business during the 
day, then best not tie him up, out allow 
him to romp about in the yard, wherein he 
can find a cool, shady retreat, and have ac- 
cess to fresh water at all times. Feed but 
once a day, at night, sufficiently in quality 
and quantity, but never in excess. 


Proper care and feeding is one of the 
problems that confronts every dog owner. 
Be it the lady who owns but a tiny poodle, 
pug, spaniel or terrier; or te possessor of 
one or a number of canines of the large 
breeds, complications will arise at times 
which baffle their comprehension. It may 
be stated without fear of contradiction that 
more harm is done by an over-exertion in 
the cars of dogs than is caused by actual 
neglect. For instance, compare tne health 
and hardihood of the country dog with that 
of his city cousin; while the former is in- 
variably found in the best of health—active 
and spry—the city dog as a rule evinces 
weakness constitutionaily because of a sus- 
ceptibility to disease, and in spite of groom- 
ing and constant fondling, appears puny, 
mangy and devoid of life and sprightliness. 


ED F. HABERLEIN. 
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Here is peace—on the Marne, France. 


CYCLING REVERIES. 


Nearly all the old cycling celebrities of our 
palmy days have passed into other walks. The 
cycling correspondent is now on the daily paper 
or getting out a “‘sheet’”’ of his own; the racing 
man has forgotten there ever was such a thing 
as a dizzy whirl into the homestretch or an 
electrifying sprint at the tape, and follows 
peacefully his every-day walk of life: the cycle 
dealer has either graduated to auto dealer or 
slipped down a few cogs to repairer, while the 
club, the enthusiasm, the sparkling, living, ani- 
mated life—that seems to have fled, never to 
come back. 

While allowing our thoughts to drift retro- 
snectively over the once glorious field of Amer- 
ican cycling, we opened a letter postmarked 
“Paris, France.’ It was from J. M. Erwin, the 
wizard of cycling literature in bygone days—the 
man who caused us to roar with laughter over 
his ‘‘William Twinkle’’ musings in “The Bear- 
ings’’ and other cycling papers. Two beautiful 
kodak views rolled out of the envelope, one 
showing a view on the Seine in the Bois de 
3oulogne, and the other a boat scene herewith 
reproduced, 

We hurriedly ran down his letter until the 
words “French partridge’ caught our eye. 
“The French partridge,’’ he wrote (ye old cyc- 
ling fans, imagine Erwin writing of partridges) 
“is a bird of the open, and after the first week 
or two of shooting he becomes a very wily bird, 
indeed. And then, too, the partridge flies at a 
speed of about 150 miles an hour—more or less. 
Pheasants are in the light wood, or underbrush, 
and constitute an easier proposition 

“Cycle—cycle—let me see! I have a-hazy rec- 
ollection that there once was a very popular ve- 
hicle thus named, and I think I have one stored 
away somewhere.”’ 

Mr. Erwin is the Paris correspondent of the 
New York Herald, and as a journalist stands 
at the very top. His friends will be glad to 
see his new outing face as shown In the accom- 
panying picture, and note that from force of 
habit he still keeps his eyes glued to objects 
ahead—a habit brought on by looking for ruts. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Brice Reed, Plymouth, Ohio.—Do you know 
of a skunk or mink farm in the United States? 
If so, please inform me where it is located, and 
if I can buy the animals alive 

Answer.—There is no mink farm in the United 
States to our knowledge. You can, we know, 








get skunk by writing Mr. Lee S. Dick, Dick- 
son, W. Va., who conducts a skunk farm. 





John Rezner, Cleveland, Ohio.—Two friends 
and I expect to start about March 15th, next 
year, in a wagon for either San Francisco or 
Los Angeles, Cal. Will you kindly inform us 
of the best route and best equipment for such 
a trip, also giving us any other information or 
advice that would help us out? We wish to see 
all the country possible and indulge in what 
hunting and fishing en route that is afforded 
by complying strictly with the game laws of 
every state traversed. 

Answer.—Such a trip as you propose from 
Cleveland to California, if taken overland by 
wagon, would probably run about 3,500 miles. 
You would probably travel on an average 
twenty miles a day, allowing, of course, for 
stop-overs, which would take you about 170 
days, or in the neighborhood of five or six 
months for the trip. The three of you could get 
along very well in a single lumber wagon, cov- 
ered, of course. By taking fishing tackle and 
shotguns, in addition to rifles, you would be 
able to enjoy the fishing and bird shooting dur- 
ing the months when the seasons on these 
would be open, and have your rifles for the 
time when you would strike the western states 
where big game is killed. If you started the 
lst of March you would probably reach Colo- 
rado about the middle of May. and the trout 
fishing season in this section usually opens the 
Ist of June. Before you would reach Califor- 
nia there would be lots of big game that could 
be killed, as the seasons in the western states 
on big game run al! the way from September 
Ist to January list. We presume you know 
about what route you would care to take from 
Cleveland to the Missouri river. If you touch 
the river at Kansas City you could follow the 
Santa Fe line to Denver, while if you touch the 
river at Omaha, the Union Pacific line would be 
the best to follow. The writer has ridden all 
the latter road by wheel, and, as western roads 
are considered, it is very good. From Denver 
west we would advise your going via Colorado 
Springs, Florissant, Hartsells, Buena Vista, 
Leadville, Glenwood Springs, Newcastle, Buford, 
Meeker, Craig, Rawlins, Evanston, to Ogden. 
If you wish to see Salt Lake City, it is but for- 
ty miles out of the way south of Ogden. As 
to the route west of Ogden we do not know so 
much, but from what we have seen from the car 
windows, we should say that a great deal of it 
is very desolate. You will strike much sand on 
this trip, especially between Rawlins and Green 
River, where there is 120 miles of very sandy 
road. There are also some very steep grades to 
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be encountered in Colorado, but with an ordi- 
nary load and a fair team, you would have no 
serious trouble. The country in Colorado be- 
tween Colorado Springs and Craig is very pic- 
turesque, in fact, it is the heart of Colorado 
scenery, and we would not advise you to leave 
it out of your itinerary. The part from New- 
castle to Craig is the big game section, and 
you would also encounter there the best trout 
fishing in the state. There is also grouse and 
sage chicken shooting between Newcastle and 
Craig. As far as your equipment is concerned, 
it would, we believe, be useless for us to tell 
you anything about that, as the ordinary trav- 
eling equipment would be all right. In the 
higher elevations in Colorado, especially during 
the months of March, April, May and June and 
September, October and November, you would, 
of course, need heavier clothing and bedding, 
but on this trip there is no elevattion above 10,- 
000 feet, although, if you took side trips, you 
could very easily go higher. We envy your 
trip, we asssure you. While there are a great 
many hardships, yet the accomplishment is 
something to look forward to with much pride 
and pleasure. In the above plan we have fig- 
ured that you would go from Denver to San 
Francisco. This is the route we would advise, 
going later to Los Angeles, if you desired, the 
500 miles of wagon road connecting the two 
cities being over beautiful country and beauti- 
ful roads. The southern route from Denver to 
Los Angeles would be anything but pleasurable 
in the summer, taking you in sweltering heat 
through a comparatively desolate country. 





J. E. Beck, Fort Stanton, N. M.—Will you 
kindly let me know whether or not pheasants 
would do well at an elevation of 6,000 feet in a 
dry country, and if so, put me in communica- 
titon with a breeder who could furnish me a 
start? If, in your opinion, they would not do 
well, please advise what you think would fur- 
nish good sport. I do not care for the moun- 
tain quail. 


Answer.—If you will write to Dr. J. W. Shults 
of Wichita, Kan., we believe he can give you 
much better informattion about results on 
breeding pheasants in most any altitude than 
we can, as the doctor has been instrumental 
in importing a great many of these birds to 
Kansas from Oregon. We know that pheas- 
ants have been brought to Colorado a dozen or 
more years ago by ex-Senator Wolcott, and we 
know that pheasants are found about his ranch, 
twelve miles south of Denver. The altitude of 
Denver, you know, is 5,200 feet. We should im- 
agine that 5,200 feet elevation here would be 
no more rigorous than 6,200 feet in New Mexico. 
If you address Charles Payne, Wichita, Kan., 
he will probably give you prices on these birds 
and information as to the best altitude for 
breeding, as he is an old importer of pheasants 
and other game birds. 





George C. Bolton, New York City.—Is it true 
that the new service cartridge has a five-mile 
range? Do you think the .30-40 large enough 
for grizzlies? 


Answer.—It has been asserted that the new 
service cartridge has a five-mile range, but we 
do not believe it. As for a gun big enough to 
kill grizzlies, we do not know of any on the 
market that is too heavy or too powerful for 
this kind of game. The great trouble in killing 
grizzlies is that they are seldom encountered 
at a time when the hunter has a good, clean 
shot at them. They are either approached sud- 
denly and unexpectedly and the next moment 
may be bounding over fallen timber or rocks 
to get out of the way, or are in a mix-up with 
dogs, which make it hard to get in a clean shot 
in the head or heart. With other bear, nine- 
tenths of them are killed in trees when a single 
brain shot from even a .22 will kill them. With 
the grizzly, however, a powerful bullet is re- 


quired, as the animal may need several shots 
before he is put out, 





Joseph D. Pender, Cripple Creek, Colo.—I de- 
sire to know if bear pelts are in good condi- 
titon about the 15th of April. Can you also tell 
me where I can purchase the picture entitled, 
“Fifteen Hundred EIlk,’’ published in the April 
number of Outdoor Life? 


Answer.—Bear skins are at their best when 
they come out in the spring, which is all the 
way from March Ist to May ist, according to 
the country they are in. Regarding Mr. Leek’s 
elk pictures, would say that if you address him 
at Jackson, Wyo., you will be able to buy 
game pictures from him at the rate of $1.50 per 
dozen for his 5x7 views, which is the size that 
we use. He will give you an assortment of 
these views for $1.50, which are very low at 
that price. Or, he makes enlargements, size 
14x17, at the rate of $4 each, which make ex- 
cellent subjects for framing. 





Paul Lantz, B. H. S., Belleville, Ill.—Please 
tell me what the word “gauge’’ means as ap- 
plied to a 16-gauge or 20-gauge shotgun. 

Answer.—The size of the gauge is determined 
by the number of solid round lead balls in a 
pound. For instance, a ball which requires six- 
teen to the pound would fit in the barrel of a 
1§-gauge gun; a ball that would require twelve 
to the pound would fit in a 12-gauge gun, etc. 





Frank H. Brown, Leigh, Neb.—Is it possible 


to catch trout in Colorado about the 15th of 
May? Is there any good fishing within fifty 
miles of Denver? If so, where? What are the 
accommodations and what railroad do I take? 


Answer.—The trout fishing season in Colo- 
rado begins June ist and closes October 3lst. 
There is lots of good fishing within fifty miles 
of Denver, such as up the Platte river, or on 
the St. Vrain, or the Big Thompson, which 
comes out of Estes park. Take the Burlington 
to go to the St. Vrain from Denver, going as far 
as the end of the line, which is Lyons. If, how- 
ever, you want to fish on the Big Thompson, 
you could go to Loveland and follow the stream 
up from that town clear to Estes park, if de- 
sired. Fishing in the Big Thompson is better 
than the St. Vrain, although it is not very good 
within fifteen or twenty miles of Loveland, we 
believe. You would have to take the stage or 
a rig from Loveland to get the best fishing. 
You would take the Colorado & Southern to go 
up the South Platte, and we would suggest your 
going to Cassells on this line, where we believe 
you would get the best fishing. Cassells is a 
hotel as well as postoffice, so by addressing 
your letter to D.. N. Cassell, Cassells P. O., Col- 
orado, it would arrive at its destination safely. 
Mr.. Cassell, by the way, is an old pioneer in 
that section, and quite a fisherman. His resort 
is only about fifty miles un the Platte from 
Denver. 





ANOTHER DISGRACED BROTHER. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I notice on page 114 of 
the February issue a note entitled “One on Us.” 
Do not feel down-hearted. I herewith extend 
my condolence with the statement of fact that 
not long since I attended a term of the Superior 
Court in this old Bay State, at which time one 
of the leading luminaries of that county, in 
summing up his case to the jury, said: ‘Now, 
gentlemen of the jury, look at that old woman; 
just look at her, gentlemen: now don’t you 
KNOW she LIED? You know very well, gentle- 
men, that she lied in her testimony, and, gentle- 
men, you all know what the Good Book says 
about that woman who was turned into a sack 
of salt for lying!’’ Cheer up, brother; there are 
others who, even at the “‘Hub,’’ have evidently 
laid aside their catechism before mastering it. 

Swampscott, Mass. G. H,. WILLIAMS. 
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Discussion on é 1 ; 
the actual experience of hunters as to the effects of their favorite arms and bullets on big 


game, 
and shooters. 


TRAP AND TRIGGER. 


Do you ever pause to think, kind reader, of 
the wonderful growth and strides toward na- 
tional popularity this trap-shooting sport of 
ours has achieved during the past two years? 
It will doubtless be recalled by many that when 
this department was started two years ago, we 
made the statement that manifest destiny had 
marked trap-shooting as one of the first of our 
national pastimes, and that the fact would be 
apparent within five years. To be sure, shoot- 
ing over the trap has been recognized as a le- 
gitimate pastime by American sportsmen for 
over thirty years, but until very recently it was 
regarded with scant favor by the daily press 
and a vast majority of the reading public. Its 
votaries were only of the most ardent admirers 
of the gun; it was, in other words, not a fash- 
ionable pastime. This may have been due par- 
tially to the prevalence of live bird shooting, 
which was repugnant to public sentiment, but 
whatever the causes, it is certain that the grow- 
ing popularity of trap-shooting since 1902 has 
been such as to tax the facilities of the shoot- 
ing press and the manufacturing trade to keep 
the pace. 

Last year hundreds of new names never be- 
fore printed in the score sheets appeared in the 
annual record of winners, and great as this 
growth was, it will be far outstripped this year. 
No better illustration of this could be given 
than to cite the awakening along this line of 
sport throughout the South during the past 
winter. One of the great ammunition and gun 
manufacturing industries began a southern cam- 
paign early in January, and the records turned 
in by the workers to their general offices show 
a long list of new gun clubs organized and 
started at active work over the trap in every 
southern state. This is entirely new business 
and means an addition of thousands of names 
to the roll of American sportsmen who find 
trap-shooting a pleasurable pastime. And for 
the information of northern and western read- 
ers be it said that these gentlemen of the land 
of cotton and cane and the whispering pines are 
all most excellent marksmen, by inclination and 
training at the best field shooting in the world, 
and when they begin to participate in tourna- 
ment work their names will at once come to 
the front. 

But the North ani West, 
expand popular interest in the game. The list 
of future events as already published com- 
pletely covers the year’s calendar. Not so long 


also, continues to 


trajectory. energy, etc., of rifles especially solicited. Also 


Such information should be freely given, as it naturally assists our brother hunters 


ago one man could easily have attended all the 
important shooting events of the year. To-day, 
by the most judicious routing of all their rep- 
resentatives separately, the companies find it 
difficult to cover the field. A score of impor- 
tant meets are set for the same dates, and hun- 
creds of gun clubs ambitious to hold tourna- 
ments are not yet announced, or have been 
kept from claiming dates by the crowding of 


others that might interfere with their attend- 
ance, 


The inevitable and logical result of this state 
of affairs must be the reduction of trap-shooting 
to a system of league circuits, after the man- 
ner of the management of base ball and racing 
events. The work of the Interstate Association 
has been along these lines from the beginning, 
and the steadily-growing success of its annual 
circuit is indisputable evidence of the correct- 
ness of this principle. This year the interstate 
circuit has honored the West, and most of its 
summer and fall meets will be west of the 
Mississippi-Missouri river valleys. This is 
bound to arouse yet greater interest in a wide 
district where shooting has been hitherto con- 
fined to live game, and bespeaks a broader 
scope for our sport next year. Another evi- 
dence of the advantage of organization is the 
great success of the mid-winter circuit of the 


Iowa-Nebraska-Kansas-Missouri league, which 
has gone right through the severest winter of 


the decade with a record of tournaments never 
before equaled. The Pennsylvania league last 
year was an unbounded success, and the In- 
diana league promises a better series than ever 
in 1904. 

When all this works out into a definite sys- 
tem the newspapers, also, which have always 
displayed toward trap-shooting a jealous con- 
tempt, will awake to the importance of the 
sport, and accord to it its legitimate space in 
the record of current events; and the paper 
without a trap column will be as far behind as 
the sheet which to-day omits racing and base 
ball records and personal mention. All this 
and much more that might be said is simply 
an assurance to the follower of “the American 
gentleman’s sport,”’ that he is gradually and 
surely coming into his own legitimate share of 


public attention and popular esteem. 
- + 7 
Western Interstate Association tournaments 


thus far booked by Secretary Elmer E, Shaner 
are at Winona, Minn., July 24 to 5th; Grand 
Forks, N. D., July 27th and 28th; Hot Springs, 
8S. D., August 25th to 27th. Tournaments for 
the summer and fall are yet to be booked for 

















A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas, and possibly Colo- 
rado. This is getting well over into the ‘‘nat- 


ural zone.’’ 
. . . 


Fred Gilbert again asserted his championship 
title in defeating W. H. Clayton, March 12th, 
for the Wyeth live bird trophy at St. Joe, by a 
score of 98 to 96, Gilbert defending the trophy 
from thirty-three yards, while the 
stood at twenty-nine. 

. 7 7 

Trap shooters all over the states will be 
pleased to greet Harold Money on the circuit 
again as one of the professional stars, and will 
unite in the hope that the cure of his long ill- 
ness effected by the Colorado climate may prove 
in every way permanent, 

* . . 

Out of the southern shooting campaign of the 
past winter Messrs. Heer, Riehl! and Gilbert 
each came through with a record of one hun- 
dred stragiht. 


challenger 


7 . 

John Sieverson of Wisner, Neb., has 
won honors in a hard-fought contest for the 
Combs cup, at the Omaha grounds. Just so 
new stars are rising every day on the horizon 
of the shooting world. 

. . . 


The manufacturers of new rapid traps re- 
port such a demand for the machines that they 


have difficulty in filling orders. 
> . 7 


Target shooting has obtained a foothold in 
Mexico. The import duty on finished targets 
is so high there, however, as to make the sport 
very expensive, and several interests in that 
country are considering the advisability of home 
manufacture. 


twice 


. . . 
Inter-city, state, county and club team 
matches promise to he more popular than ever 


this year, 
+ . . 


The Denver Trap Club’s tournament, July 
5th to 7th, will be one of the notable events of 
the year. WEWANEE. 


RIFLE REFLECTIONS. 





By D. W. King, Jr., Pres’t Colorado Rifle Assn. 


In view of the fact that there are so many 
of the riflemen of America using the telescope 
sight, both for hunting and target shooting, 
it is to be lamented that the officers of the 
National Bund did not see fit to allow their use 
at a single event. While I do not think the 
time has arrived when it should be allowed in 
all of the events, yet I do think it would have 
been interesting and attractive to have had one 
or more events open to any sight, which would, 
of course, allow the use of telescopes. They al- 
low the use of any of the other many appli- 
ances that help to make fine scores and there 
is really no good reason why they should bar 
telescopes, especially as all the leading clubs 
and associations all over the country are allow- 
ing their use. 

While it is true there is a small percentage 
of riflemen using telescopes, the same is also 
true in regard to muzzle-loading barrels, which 
bave a decided advantage over the ordinary fac- 
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tory-made barrel. It would be just as reason- 
able to restrict a man to the use of a gun that 
would only shoot a four or five-inch group as 
to restrict a man with poor eyes to the use of 
sights that he can not see to make better than 
groups of that size. If they are to allow the 
use of a rifle capable of doing fine shooting, 
they should certainly allow the use of sights as 
good as the gun. If an event of this kind had 
been added it would certainly attract many 
shooters and prove a good drawing card and 
would be watched with much interest all over 


the country. : , 


The seventh annual indoor championship held 
at the Zittler gallery, New York, February 27th 
to March 5th, proved a very interesting event 
and was participated in by thirty-six of the 
most expert shots of the eastern The 
affair has become one of the main events of 
the East and is looked forward to with much 
pleasure by the followers of the small caliber 
rifle. Louis C. Buss of Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
the winner of the championship honors this year 
with a score of 2,456 points, followed by the 
Allegheny expert, Louis P. Ittel, only one point 
behind, or with 2,455 points. It was a very close 
and exciting race and there was a difference of 


states 


only six points in the scores of the first five 
men. The others were: E. Van Zandt, 2,451; 
William A, Terves, 2,450: and R. Gute, 2,450. 


The other contestants and scores were: W. G. 
Hudson, 2,446; H. M. Pope, 2,445; T. R. Geisel, 
2,443; L. P. Hanson, 2,439; George Schlicht, 2,436; 
A. J. Heubner, 2,436; M. Darrler, 2,432; E. C. 
Reed, 2,431; William Rosenbaum, 2,427; E. Miner- 
vina, 2,425; G. Wom, 2,424; F. C. Ross, 2,422; A. 
Kronsberg, 2,419; P. Selvaggi, 2,416; H. C. Young, 
2,415; C. G. Zettler, Jr., 2,414; G. T. Conti, 2,404; 
E. J. Parmilee, 2,403; J. Kauffman, 2,403; A. Mo- 
ser, 2,402; H. C. Zettler, 2,400; Otto Schwane- 
mann, 2,395; P. J. Donovan, 2,382; H. F. Banning, 
2,381: Owen Smith, 2,380; William Morris, 2,373; 
R. L. London, 2,366; H. D. Mueur, 2,362; F. Kost, 
2,360; T. H. Keller, Sr., 2,292; and Wenona (Miss 
Lillian Smith), 2,317. 

There were also many other events on the 
bullseye and ring target and they were all hotly 
contested for, H. M. Pope winning on the ring 
target, T. H. Keller on the bullseye target, and 
L. P. Ittel capturing the Zimmerman trophy. 

The St. Louis Central Sharpshooters’ Asso- 
ciation has decided to conduct an open tourna- 
ment at its range at Bobringville during the 
World’s Fair. There will be several shooting 
days each week and the tournament will run 
about six months. They should have a good 
attendance and are well equipped to handle it 
in perfect shape, having twenty sets of targets 
and brick shooting house surrounded by a fif- 
teen-acre park. 

o * 

J. E. Kelley of the Massachusetts Rifle As- 
sociation has succeeded in tieing the world’s rec- 
ord for ten shots on the Standard Americar 
target by making 98 out of the possible 100. He 
also made 9% and 96 in the next two scores, or 
a total of 289 out of a possible 30. Mr. Kelley 
has always been a wonderful shot and in his 
present form, with good conditions, should 
raise most any record now standing. They will 
all drop sooner or later. 











OUTDOOR LIFE. 


The Large and Small Caliber Discussion. 


THE 38-55 AND OTHERS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Before purchasing a rifle 
four years ago, I spent considerable time study- 
ing the merits of different bores. The .30-30 I 
rejected because the rifling would not last; the 
.44-40 for its lack of range; the .45-90 because 
of its objectionable weight, and the .303 Savage 
on account of the rounded point to the bullet. 
The result of my examinations led to the pur- 
chase of a .38-55 Winchester. If I had the se- 


lection again I would take the .30-30. With the 
rifle of my choice I have killed a number of 
deer: and let it be said to the credit of the 


.38-55 not a bullet was found in any of the ani- 
mals killed. In one case, while using black 
powder and a lead bullet, the missile struck the 
deer in the lower portiton of the neck, shattered 
it, passed the entire length of the body, and 
crushed its way out the left hip. Another deer 
was struck fairly through the fore shoulders, 
the same kind of ammunition being used. For 
a radius of about four inches about the bullet 
hole the bone was smashed to small bits. The 
crunching sound of the broken particles could 
be plainly heard four or five feet away when 
the.wound was kneaded. All shots from a .38-55 
do not result so satisfactorily. Once, upon 
striking a deer in the throat, the bullet circled 
under the skin and escaped from the back of 
the neck. A soft nose .30-30 would not have 
done this. As a hunting rifle on game _ up to 
and including deer the .38-55 is fairly good if a 
bone is struck squarely. 

On one occasion I killed a large buck by 
shooting him through the heart. The bullet did 
not touch a rib on either side, and upon open- 
ing him up, I found a wound that would have 
done credit to a full-mantled bullet. 

It has been my pleasure to fire 
rounds beside a_ .30-30, affording an 
opportunity to compare the rival 
decision is unreservedly in the .30-30's favor. 
The ammunition is much lighter and anyone 
who has carried 200 rounds of .38-55 ammuni- 
tion Knows the fun of it, especially if any dis- 
tance is to be traversed. The .30-30 is cheaper to 
reload, and of course in a year's time the dif- 
ference will come to light. Up to 100 yards the 
.88-55 does fairly well, but even at 150 yards 
with a_ .30-30 the drop is hardly perceptible. 
When holding on running game, this difference 
in velocity does count. If the .38-55 high power 
is used there is an increase of velocity that will 
be satisfactory at 100 yards. While the .38-55’s 
recoil is not too great, still the .30-30's is twenty 
per cent. less. Lastly, it is more effective on 
animal tissues. No doubt many will take ex- 
ception to this statement, but from the com- 
parisons I have been able to make, the palm 
belongs to the smaller caliber. I saw a deer 
struck in the hips with a .30-30 and the mess 
that 160 grains of lead and metal committed 
I never saw equaled. The hole at entrance was 
not large, and at exit about one inch in diame- 
ter. Upon examination, I found the hip bones 
broken and the one farthest from the entrance 


some 2,000 
excellent 
bores. My 


partly blown away, leaving a gap of about four 
inches. The little projectile left a path of 
mushy, quivering tissues and when the cleaning 
up came around a clot of blood larger than 
a quart dipper fell upon the ground. Many 
sportsmen are misled in judging the effects of 
the .80-30 by the holes in the hide. The hide 
is extremely tough and tears with difficulty, 
and unless lacerated by a splintered bone, hangs 
together and gives a false idea of what han- 
pened inside, 

Unquestionably there are more powerful ri- 
fles than the .30-30. If I wished the most pow- 
erful caliber in the United States I would buy 
the Winchester .50-110 high velocity—then get 
a wagon and a couple of recoil pads. What 
game is there in the United States, with the ex- 
ception of the grizzly, in which there is any 
real element of danger? How many grizzlies 
are left in the Rockies? The merest fraction 
of American sportsmen will ever hunt such 
game and if this is true, why should elephant 
guns be of such importance? I want a rifle that 
will be light, efficient and cheaply reloaded. 
The .32 special, in this respect, is better than 
the .30-30, and while enjoying all its advan- 
tages, has several extras of its own, such as a 
flat point, larger bore, slower twist, and a few 
grains more of smokeless powder. If you wish 
to reload with black powder, you have a rifle 
exactly equal to the .32-40, 

No small-bore advocate for a moment be- 
lieves the .82 special or .30-30 the equal of the 
35 Winchester or .40 as to actual smashing 
power, yet when the element of practical use 
is introduced, the scales favor the smaller cali- 
ber. D. W. RUGGLES. 





IN DEFENSE OF THE .30-40. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I am a constant reader 
of your valuable magazine and think the large 
and small bore rifle discussion is very inter- 
esting. Some of the articles contained therein 
are written by men who certainly know what 
they are writing about, but when a man says 
the .30-40, using soft nose bullets, is not power- 
ful enough for large game, I think either his 
hunting experience is very limited or his nerves 
very bad when he sees game, in which latter 
case a gatling gun would not be of much use 
to him unless he had some one along to use it. 

I hunt every fall and for the past four sea- 
sons have used a .30-40 model '95 Winchester, 
which I consider the best hunting rifle the 
Winchester or any other company ever made. 
I have been using a different rifle every season 
as I travel. I usually dispose of a rifle when I 
return from my hunting trip and buy another 
next season. Some time ago I ordered, through 
a dealer here, a rifle which I expect to keep 
as long as I live. It is a .30-40 with shotgun 
butt, rubber butt plate, straight grip and fore 
end checked, $0 list. It is a picture, and just 


as good as it looks, fitted with Lyman sights 
and blank in slot intended for crotch sight, 
which I consider of no earthly use. 
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Many question the accuracy of the high pow- 
er rifles and some say they are not accurate. 
This must be from a lack of experience with 
a rifle. I have used a rifle for thirty years— 
muzzle loaders, and most every caliber in black 
powder rifles, also some of the different call- 
bers in smokeless high power rifles, and I fail 
to see how any arm could be more accurate 
than the latter. I have cut the necks of three 
grouse in three straight shots in about one min- 
ute with a .30-40, regular load, at from twenty- 
five to forty yards, and no wounded deer has 
ever went over six rods after being shot by me 
with this same load. I have shot the .25-35 and 
.80-30 and I have never had a soft nose bullet 
fail to mushroom even on the neck of a squir- 
rel. One of my objections to these two latter 
rifles is their tubular magazine, which I do not 
consider the proper way to handle cartridges, 
especially those with soft-nose bullets. Before 
going into camp at any time, or going into 
town, you can unload the box magazine of its 
contents without putting same in chamber or 
using extractor, which leaves bullets as perfect 
as ever, and ready for any long distancce shot. 
A year ago last fall IT hunted on the upper pen- 
insula of Michigan (my native state), where 
deer were scarce and hunters plentiful. 
While out .I put a 220-gr. bullet in a buck at 
thirty-six measured rods or 198 yards. That 
bullet never drew a drop of blood and did not 
go through him, but he did not go over four 
rods. The bullet went into the shoulder to back 
of neck and as he stood facing southwest, and I 
going east, it made a diagonal course through 
the shoulder, stripped its jacket, which I found 
in entrails, and went almost through the oppo- 
site side, where I cut quarters off. Talk about 
a mushroom! It was much larger than any 50- 
cal. bullet I ever saw taken out of game. I 
give this incident to show the folly of many who 
hunt deer with buckshot or low-pressure 
smokeless powder (which has no more power 
than black), and who will take shots at game 
no matter what distance, only wounding it. 
Some of these shots prove fatal within a few 
days. There certainly should be a law against 
hunting large game in any state with buckshot. 

M. M. CONLON. 


very 





THE SMALL CALIBERS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Please accept my 
thanks for changing the title of the discussion 
of rifles now taking place in Outdoor Life, as 
it gives us smaller caliber men a chance to get 
our fingers into the pile. 

I hope the big caliber men will have the pa- 
tience to listen to a few facts and to take this 
the same as the Irishman did when the mule 
kicked him. (He took it from whence it came.) 

Though I don’t claim to be a small-bore 
crank, yet, I do think that there are a great 
many men, especially those who get to practice 
but very little, that will do much better shoot- 
ing, both at target and at game, with the small- 
bore rifle. 


The reason for it is this: If a man doesn’t 
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get any more practice than some of us do, he 
will flinch every time he shoots a rifle that has 
as much recoil as the .35 or .405 Winchester. I 
have noticed men, that were fair shots with a 
.32-40, miss the target at 200 yards as much as 
ten feet when shooting a rifle with heavy recoil. 

It isn’t the noise that kills the moose: it is 
the shots that hit in the proper place that drop 
the game. 

My choice of a rifle is the .32-40 Marlin, ‘93 
model with special smokeless steel barrel. This 
rifle handles the U. M. C. .32-40 high-power cart- 
ridge, as well as the .32-40 black, works very 
smooth and easy, is extremely accurate and is 
very pleasant to shoot. The high-power .32-40 
cartridge has a little more muzzle energy than 
the .45-70-405 and tears a fearful hole, as its 
penetration with the soft-point bullet Is only 
ten seven-eighths-inch soft pine boards. From 
this it will be seen that it is powerful enough 
to kill any kind of game from a gopher to griz- 
zly if it is in the hands of the right person. 

As to the action of the Marlin, I consider it 
to be the strongest, safest and smoothest-work- 
ing lever-action rifle on the market to-day 
Every man to his own tastes, however, but I 
don’t think that I will need a four-inch rapid- 
fire gun for hunting purposes for a few years 
yet P. N. McCAIN. 





AS TO LOADS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I see in the April num- 
ber of Outdoor Life Mr. W. A. Linkletter says 
he loads .40-90-370 shells with one dram Orange 
Lightning No. 6 and two drams (which is 120 
grains) of L. & R. sharpshooter powder. I 
think there must be some mistake in this charge 
as the Laflin & Rand Co. recently wrote me 
that eighteen grains sharpshooter powder was 
the charge for the .40-90, provided the rifle was 
in good condition. Twelve-grain sharpshooter 
powder (weighed in gold scales) bursts nearly 
every .30-30 shell in my rifle and I wouldn't 
shoot that three-dram charge myself for any 
amount of money. It is evident there is some 
mistake, as three drams is 180 grains, and the 
shell only holds ninety grains of black powder. 
Brother riflemen, beware how you load smoke- 
less powders. L. C. READ. 


APPEARING OLD 


Acts as a Bar to Profitable Employment. 


You cannot afford to grow old. 

In these days of strenuous competition it is 
necessary to maintain, as long as possible one’s 
youthful appearance. 

It is impossible to do this without retaining a 
luxurious growth of hair. 

The presence of Dandruff indicates the pres- 
ence of a burrowing germ which lives and 
thrives on the roots of the hair until it causes 
total baldness. 

Newbro’s Herpicide is the only known de- 
stroyer of this pest, and it is as effective as 
it is delightful to use. 

Herpicide makes an elegant hair dressing as 
well as Dandruff cure. 

Accept no substitute—there is none. 

Sold by leading druggists. Send 10c in stamps 


for sample to The Herpicide Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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TO ENCOURAGE RIFLE CLUBS. 


Washington, D. C., March 17.—With the ap- 
proval of the President and secretary of war, 
bills have been introduced in Congress to pro- 
mote the use of the rifle by Americans. 

The idea is to create a great body of expert 
marksmen who shall serve as the third line of 
the national defense. 

Sentiment in favor of the plan is so strong 
and the forces supporting it so influential, that 
the establishment of rifle clubs throughout the 
country under federal auspices seems assured 

For several years there has been talk in fa- 
vor of interesting citizens generally in rifle prac- 
tice. With battles under modern conditions be- 
ing conducted at long range, the schooling of 
marksmen has seemed to be a matter of na- 
tional importance. 

The National Rifle Association of America 
has evolved a practical plan for carrying out 
the scheme. Their idea is to have rifle clubs 
supervised by the National Rifle Association, 
subject to the approval of the secretary of 
war. The association is to devise rules for the 
government of the clubs and to formulate con- 
ditions under which practice shooting and 
matches are to be conducted. Records are to 
be forwarded to the association and at the end 
of every year recognition is to be given men 
whose proficiency is such as to merit reward. 

The firing is to be at ranges of 200, 300 and 
500 yards. Men who score half the possible 
number of points are to be given by the gov- 
ernment a bronze button inscribed: ‘National 
Marksman’s Reserve.’’ Regular army rifles are 
to be loaned to the rifle clubs. Government am- 
munition is to be sold to them at cost. Clubs 
of this sort are now flourishing in England, 
Canada, Switzerland and France. 

It is proposed that the national 
shooting contests shall be opened to contest- 
ants representing civilian clubs. Additional im- 
portance is to be given the individual military 
championship of the United States, which is de- 
cided at Sea Girt, N. J., every year. It is 
called the President’s match, but in the past 
has been given little presidential recognition. 

President Roosevelt has promised to send to 
the winner of this year’s match an autograph 
letter of congratulation. He will receive, also, 
$100 and a $50 gold medal. 

Col. E, J. Dimmick, who took a prominent 
part in securing the enactment of the new 
national guard bills, is one of those who are 
urging the passage of the rifle club legislation. 

A committee of the National Rifle Associa- 
tiey comprising Gen. B. W. Spencer, president: 
Gen, George H. Harries, vice president, and 
Lieut. A. S. Jones, secretary, submitted the 
matter to President Roosevelt. 

They got renewed assurance that he is an 
enthusiast of the subject. He said that he was 
heartily in favor of the project and would give 
it his hearty support. He expressed the convic- 
tion that there would be a rifle club in every 
town and village in the country.. Ww. c.@ 


military 
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RIFLE TESTS. 
Brackett, Texas, March 5, 1904. 
Practice at Los Moras Mountain rifle range 


with the new Springfield rifle was at 1,000 yards 
to-day. Experiments have shown that the tra- 
jectory of the new weapon at 1,000 yards is 20.67. 
The trajectory of the Krag gun at the same dis- 
tance was 25.8. 

No experiments as to penetration 
have been made here, except to 
boiler iron plate near the target, 
W. C. Brown, camp commander, 
“The bullet went through like a 
butter.’’ 

The target is a dark brown board, in the 
shape of an inverted ‘“‘T,”’ fifty inches in height. 
The sight adopted is the Dixon, but it requires 
correction. RIFLEITE 


SALT LAKE RIFLE CLUB. 


of bullet 
shoot into a 
and as Capt. 
expresses it, 
knife cutting 





Editor Outdoor Life—I enclose detailed scores 
made by the Salt Lake Rifle Club in its match 
shoot with the Colorado Springs Rifle Club on 
March 27th. The detailed score from the Colo- 
rado Springs team was not in hand at the time 
of this writing, but the totals show that our 
club defeated them by a score of 922 to 895. The 
scores follow: 


SI © ics dnxcess 68679778 8 T-7 
ee 6 8 9 8 8 7 810 6 10—80 
Nek eicause 78 910 5 9 6 8 6 T—% 
Letchfield ......... 5 8 8 8 910 5 810 9—80 
Hirschvogel ..... 8 9 8 910 6 8 210 9~79 
ere 8 99 6 710 7 9 6 8—79—46 
Johnson ..... 6 66 5 710 9 710 10—76—149 
Vanaman ...9 810 9 5 6 7 7 8 5—74—154 
ae 97810 5 77 9 6 10—78—153 
Letchfield ...10 6 9 3 6 8 8 5 7 $—71—15l 
Hirschvogel .7 7 7 510 8 710 8 8—T77—156 
Breckon ..... 6101010 8 710 7 4 S8—80—159—922 
I TIN, oon cc cccucedscccennseeseess 456 
COMTMES:, GOETME occvcvccsecscccracccvescess .439—895 
I also enclose scores made by our club on 
April 3d: 
Johnson ...... 66 73 77 77 83 82 87 85—78 3-4 
Van Arman...67 65 71 66 .. 75 83 65 71—703-8 
Letchfield ....71 78 8&8 71 75 76 84 78 85—78 4-9 
MORO eo cccand 69 85 76 77 72 73 82 71—755-8 
Weatherson ..74 78 77 74 Tl o.. 2. 2744-5 
eee mS Oe me @ «. oss .—62 1-2 
DIED 9.4 chases ‘ 66 80 83 76—76 1-4 
McQueen ..... 64 .—64 


c. T, LETCHFIELD 





DENVER TOURNAMENT, 1904. 


The annual tournament of the Denver Trap 
Club will be held on July 5th, 6th and 7th, im- 
mediately following the close of the races at 
Overland Park. President McKenzie and Secre- 
tary Younkman have about completed the pro- 
gram for the three days, and hope to have it 
printed and ready for circulation within a short 
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time. The main event of the tournament will 
be the grand western handicap at inanimate 
birds, to be shot over expert traps. The other 
events will be at 20 to 50 birds each, over the 
same traps. The added money will be fully as 


large as last year, and the attendance is expect-. 


eded to be greater, owing to the increase in the 
number of trap shots in the state, and the in- 
terest that centers in the sport because of the 
possibility of securing the grand American for 
next year. 





MONTANA STATE SHOOT. 


Butte, Mont., March 19, 1904. 
Outdoor Life—The eleventh annual 
tournament of the Montana State Sportsmen’s 
Association will be held at Butte, Montana, 
May 28, 29, 30, 1904, at targets: $500 added. 

Cc. H. SMITH, Secretary. 


Editor 





NOTICE. 


We have been informed that a party calling 
himself E. H. Rea, C. R. Rhea, etc., has been 
soliciting subscriptions in our name for Out- 
door Life and for the “Red Book’’ of Chi- 
cago. No such party has been so authorized by 





OUTDOOR. LIFE. 


us, and anyone soliciting subscriptions or claim- 
ing to represent us by either the above names 
is doing so fraudulently, and will be prosecuted 
if caught. OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 





NOTES. 


The twentieth annual tournament of the 
Sportsmen’s Association of the Northwest will 
be held in Pendleton, Oregon, on June 23d, 2th, 
25th, with $800 added money and $2,150 in trophies. 


The annual tournament of the Montana State 
Sportsmen's Association will be held this year 
on May 28th, 29th and 30th in Butte, with at 
least $500 in cash added. The new officers of the 
Butte Rod and Gun Club are: President, E. A. 
Morley: vice president, G. R. Nickey; treasurer, 
Carl Engel; secretary, C. H. Smith; captain, C. 
Cc. Goddard. 

The new officers of the Worcester (Massachu- 
setts) Sportsman Club are as follows: Presi- 
dent, E. C. A. Becker; first vice president, Dr. 
J. M. Stanley; second vice president, George 
Williams; secretary, Harry M. Winchester: 
treasurer, F. S. Blanchard. To act in connection 
with these on the executive committee are the 
following: E. F. Dakin, F. A. Blake, J. A. Un- 
derwood and H. E. Jaques. 


Big Game Hunters 


of to-day seem to be turning 
their attention again to the 
larger calibers. 


U.M.C. Ammunition 


can be had in any caliber at 
every hardware and sporting 
goods store in America. 
The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Agency, 313 Broadway, N. Y. 
Depot:—8& First St., San Francisco. 

















A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


- HOW TO BREAK A GUN-SHY DOG. 
(Give it to a friend.) 


BY J. H. MOONEY. 


I hab jes’ been readin’ in de las’ week’s ‘‘Fiel’ ”’ 
How a pusson wid a gun-shy pup mus’ deal. 
Tt am a good way, fo’ de shoe doan’ fit 

Berry many ob us who hain’ tried it. 


De pup was a bad un right fum de start, 

Fo’ he had nuttin’ to him dat wasn’t scairt 

He was bird-shy, gun-shy, scent-shy, an’, as fer 
As I could tell by de paper, jes’ a cur. 


IT recommembah dat de fus’ thing up 

Am to spen’ ten days constant wid de pup: 
Did not say wha’, but I venchua to guess 
Dat de kennel, not de house, would be de bes’ 


Nex’ you he’p de pup’s eye an’ his ear an’ nose 
By de constan’ wearin’ yo’ ol’ huntin’ close. 
De bery firs’ day what you take de cur out, 
Be mos’ careful not to make de notse too stout. 


Commence ’way down in de scale of soun’ 
Wid de lowes’ note, mos’, what can be foun’. 
Den lead right up in gentle climax 

Fum sumpthin’ not louder dan a parlor match. 


Fum de match lead gently :» de firecracker 

An’ doan’ shoot ’em louder dan a spit ob ter- 
backer. 

Yo’ den move fum dar to a purty loud whistle, 

Or a soun’ ’bout as loud as a .22 pistle. 


When yo’ git to dat p’int de bisness am done, 
An’ fum dat time on yo’ kin use de ol’ gun. 
De learnin’ am easy to impart, perhaps 
"Bout as easy as am de game ob craps. 


De secon’ degree am conferred on his nose, 

By holdin’ ob his hald till he dun git froze. 

Wid his face pointed straight to de bevy ob 
birds. 

Dis am de oxpreshun, but in different words. 


Now, den, firs’ what dis nigger am goin’ to ax 
Am a hones’ spreshun ob what am de fax. 
De ‘struction ob de trainer am degree A.B., 
But de spendin’ good money on de cur beats me. 


De matches an’ de crackers am made to burn; 

But burnin’ ob good patience an’ time won't 
earn 

A pleasant look fum de ordin’ary dog, 

What has got into his haid a gun-shy fog. 


I dun lay down to de man in de ‘Fiel’,’’ 
What tells "bout de dog, fo’ it am de real 
Thing. De certaines’ trut’ dat am ol’, 
An’ what at all times mus’ not be tol’. 


No doubt dere am many ways to spen’ 
Yo’ money on gun-shy dogs, but w’en 

All am said an’ done, yo’ will generaly fin’ 
Theory an’ practice ain’ two ob a kin’. 











SOME NEW BOOKS. 


“The Opening of the Mississippi,”’ by Frederic 
Austin Ogg: 670 pages: The Macmillan Co., 
66 Fifth Ave., New York. 

An elaborate and thorough historical work is 
this, heightened in interest by the St. Louis fair 
Every visitor at that function should secure a 
copy. This exhaustive narrative of “A Struggle 
for Supremacy in the American Interior’ begins 
with the discovery and exploration of the Mis- 
sissippi, and tells the whole story of the part 
which the river has played in determining the 
control of the American interior, down to the 
final vindication of American possession by 
Jackson’s victory at New Orleans. The book 
has been written largely from the sources, and 
treats the whole of its great theme in the broad- 
est way. The Macmillan Company publish Mr. 
Oge’s book this month. 





“Practical Track and Field Athletics,’’ by John 
Graham and Ellery H. Clark: $1.10 post- 
paid; Fox, Duffield & Co., 36 East 2ist St., 
New York. 

The book, which is a handy volume, is writ- 
ten entirely from the point of view of actual 
experience. The authors, John Graham, the 
Harvard athletic instructor, and Ellery H 
Clark, the present all-around American amateur 
champion, and chairman of the 
hygiene and physical training in the 
public schools, are both men who 


committee on 
Boston 
need no intro 





Stock Broker. 
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duction to the sporting world. Mr. Clark’s pres- 
tige is of a very special kind, due to his hav- 
ing won back the all-around championship after 
a lapse of six years. In general ‘Practical 
Track and Field Athletics’’ lays stress upon the 
moral and physical advantages to be derived 
from regular and moderate exercise as opposed 
to merely professional athleticism. 
“The Angler’s Secret,’’ by Charles Bradford; 206 
pages; G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
Not only is there much angling philosophy 
underlying the principles of Mr. Bradford's new 
book, but to the tyro it contains an abundance 
of “‘tips’’ and valuable lessons. The author, in 
his usually pleasing style, depicts the various 
ways and kinds of fishing to be had during the 
several fly-fishing months of the year: tells 
what kinds of flies are best for June and what 
for October, etc.—in fact, gives us hints that 
even the oldest and craftiest of us can get good 
lessons from. 





“Three Months With an Indian Show’"’ is the 
title of an article written by John Dicks Howe, 
the Omaha journalist, which appeared in the 
April number of the American Boy, the leading 
boys’ paper of the United States. In this arti- 
cle, ‘“‘Rattlesnake Pete,”’ scout, plainsman and 
ex-deputy United States marshal, tells much 
about the noble red man that is interesting to 
old, as well as young, readers. 
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OUR COLORED GAME BIRD PICTURES. 


These pictures began in our June (1903) 
ment and interest 
zine. 
sult they are being framed and hung in the 
in this country. Our May number 
copies (suitable for framing and carefully 
postpaid 
had at the following rates: 


Duck, Green-winged Teal, Bob-White. 
Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse. 
ject for May departs from 


the bird 
set. including the 


order, 
sent 


bass. will be 


than any single feature ever 
Being exactly true to nature. no sportsman will hesitate to preserve them. and 


completes the year, 
wrapped 
on receipt of 40 cents in coin, P. O. order or stamps. 
Three, 10 cents: six. 20 cents; nine, 30 cents. 
The subjects published so far (not including 


»é 
number, and have probably excited more com- 
offered by an American sportsman’s maga- 

as a re- 

libraries, ‘“‘dens’’ and offices of the best peonle 


and we will send the full twelve 


in pasteboard rollers) to any address 
Or any selections may be 
May number) are: Wilson's Snipe, Wood 


Canvas-back Duck, Pin-tail Duck. Mountain Partridge 
Red-head Duck. Shoveller Duck and Passenger Pigeon. 
being a 
immediately to anyone remitting 40 cents. 


The sub- 


large-mouthed black bass. The whole 








Record score of 98 out of possible 100, made at Walnut Hill, 


Mass., by J. E. Kelly with Pope-Ballard rifle 
and King’s Semi-Smokeless powder. 


NEW BOOK ON SIGHTS. 


In the past few months we have had an un- 
usually large number of letters asking about 
Lyman sights, their uses, etc. We have before 
us the new Lyman booklet of ninety-six pages 
which goes into the sight subject perhaps far- 
ther than any publicatiton yet issued. It is 
true that it deals exclusively with Lyman sights, 
but there is variety enough in it to satisfy any 
admirer of fine rifles and fine sights. 

Besides containing valuable hints to riflemen 
by the late William Lyman and others, the 
book also has tables showing the specifications 
of the different Winchester, Marlin and Savage 
rifles. It is sent free to anyone on request. 





A NEW GUN GREASE. 


F. A. Ellis & Son, the Denver hardware and 
gun dealers, have placed on the market an ar- 


ticle for cleaning and polishing that is about 
It is called ‘‘Ra- 


the best we have ever seen. 
dium,’’ and is manufactured by Ellis & Son, for 
cleaning stains, rust, etc., from all metal sur- 
faces. It is especially fine for cleaning guns 

we have tried it and know whereof we speak 
It sells for 15 cents a can, postpaid, and if any 
subscriber who sends his money for a can and 
is dissatisfied with the results, we will refund 
his money ourselves. 





Our readers contemplating the purchase of a 
launch or fishing boat should not fail to corre- 
spond with Palmer Bros., Cos Cob, Conn., who 
are extensive manufacturers of engines, motors 
and launches. As will be seen by their adver- 
tisement in this number, they are making a 
seventeen-foot launch for $175 and their Yankee 
fishing boat with 1% horse-power motor for $150. 
A catalogue will be sent to any of our readers 
on request, 








Composite target showing 100 shots made 
with Peters .22 short cartridges by 


L. C. Buss, winner 
1944 indoor rifle championship. 





THE SAVAGE .22. 


For spring shooting no arm appeals to the 
sportsman more than the .22-caliber rifle. Among 
arms of the .22 type the Savage repeater is dif- 
ferent from any other rifle of its kind. It is a 
clean-cut little gun using the best of the .22-cal- 
iber ammunition—the short, long and long rifle 
cartridges, all in the same arm. Perhaps the 
two strong points of the Savage are accuracy 
and the smooth and easy manner in which it 
works. This arm has met with a great success 
and there is no reason why it should not. Men- 
tion Outdoor Life, and write the Savage Arms 
Company, P. O. Utica, New York, to-day for 
catalogue. 
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by movement of the lever. One thickness of 
cloth, about three inches square, makes a per- 
fect swab. 

These cleaners sell for only 75 cents each, and 
a catalogue describing them can be had from 
the makers. 





At the Interstate Mid-Winter tournament 
held at Seneca, Kan., March 8th to 10th, the 
Kansas City team No. 1 won both the interstate 
team match at targets and live birds. The 
teams consisted of — men each, and all of 
the winning team shot Peters factory loaded 
shells. The individual live bird handicap was 
won by Mr. Dave Elliott of- Kansas City, Mo. 


He shot from the $l-yard mark, scoring 24 
without a tie. He shot Peters factory loaded 
shells. 


“Are You Bound Down?” is the title of a lit- 
tle pocket folder just to hand from the National 


Art and Calendar Company of Detroit, Mich., 
which appeals especially to men who have 
bright and promising capabilities, but who, 


through circumstance or the conditions in the 
company which employs them, they are bound 
down with meager salaries and no prospects for 
advancing. A copy is sent gratis to any of our 
readers applying. 


Capt. George E. Bartlett of the traveling 
force of the Peters Cartridge Company con- 
tinues to give interesting performances of his 
marvelous feats with the rifle at the Western 
and Middle West tournaments. 


IT WORKS EASILY. 





In our advertising department this month, 
under “Fishing Tackle and Implements,” is 
shown a reel which is having much success 
owing to its simple method of manipulation. It 
is the Liberty Free Reel, made by the Liberty 
Bell company of Bristol, Conn., and sells at 
from $6 to $9. 

The drag is applied by the handle and in or- 
der to prevent any slack line in playing the 
fish, the handle is pressed towards the reel at 
the time the spool is freed (or just before) and 
the amount of the drag is regulated by the 
amount of such pressure, 

The cut at the left shows the position of the 





PARTLY 
HANDY GUN CLEANER. 


OPEN 


We have lately had the pleasure of inspect- 
ing one of the Garrison shotgun rod and clean- 
ers made by the Marble Safety Axe Company 
of Gladstone, Mich. We reproduce herewith 
cut of the end section of this cleaner “partly 
open.”” This device is a cleaning rod in three 
joints, of the usual length, carrying within steel 
rods movable by closing a lever at the handle. 
The end of rod in cleaner section has a cone 
to expand three spring brass fingers of cleaner. 

The cleaner pads are made by stringing 30 
gauze washers on a brass holder, these being 
compressed in forming die to proper shape to 
conform to inside circle of barrel, and making 
a surface that holds the cloth natches firmly. 
The adjustment being under control in cham- 
ber, barrel or choke, at any pressure desired, 


parts inside of the handle while winding in the 
line. The one at the right shows the position 
when the spool is running free. 





S. Howarth of Florissant, Colorado, the fish- 
ing fly manufacturer, has issued his new cat- 
alogue of files, which he will send to any one on 
request. Mr. Howarth has earned a wide repu- 
tation for the quality of his work, which we per- 
sonally know to be of the very best. Fly-tieing 
is an art which cannot be learned in a year or 
two, and the fact that Mr. Howarth was an ex- 
pert twenty years ago and has followed the 
business ever since should speak volumes in his 
favor. 


Mr. McGill and Mr. Wakefield, both shooting 
the Lefever Arms Company ejector guns, won 


the two-man team championship of Canada. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 








Get My Book, if Sick. 


Don’t send a penny. 
Wait until you see 
what I can do 


Let me take all the risk. 
Simply write. 
I ask no more. 


I will send you my book. 
I will arrange with a 
druggist nearby so that 
you may take six bottles 


DR. SHOOP’S RESTORATIVE 


A month on trial. 


cost if it fails. 


I will absolutely stand all the 
If you say “It did not help me,” 


that ends itas far as cost to you is concerned. 


DO YOU UNDERSTAND ME? 


I am telling it as plainly, as clearly as I can. 
I want you to know absolutely and without 
doubt that this offer is made on honor. I have 
the prescription that cures. My oply problem 
is to convince you that Dr. Shoop’s Restorative 
will cure—that it is an uncommon remedy. 


A common remedy could not stand a test like 
this. It would bankrupt the physician making 
the offer. And I am succeeding everywhere and 
here is the secret of my success. 


I found invariably that where there was a 
weakness, the inside nerves were weak. Where 
there was a lack of vitality the vital nerves 
lacked power. Where weak organs were found, 
I always found weak nerves. 

Not the nerves commonly thought of, but the 
vital organs’ nerves. The inside—the invisible 
nerves. , 


This was a revelation. Then my real success 
began. Then I combined ingredients that would 
strengthen, that would vitalize, these nerves. 
That prescription I called a restorative. It is 
known the world over now as Dr. Shoop’s Re- 
storative. 


But do not misunderstand my offer. This is 
not philanthropy. Not free treatment, mind 
you, with nothing ever to pay. Such an offer 
would be misleading, would belittle the physi- 
cian who made it. But I believe in a sick one's 
honesty, his gratitude. That when he is helped 
he will pay the cost of the treatment—$5.50— 
and gladly. 


And I make the offer so that those who 
might doubt may learn at my risk. 


THOUSANDS HAVE WRITTEN. 


Thousands are accepting this offer. And only 
one in each forty writes me that my remedy 
failed. Just think of it. Thirty-nine out of 
forty get well—difficult cases, too. And the 
fortieth has. nothing to pay. 


That is a record I am proud of. It is wrong 
to stay sick when a chance like this is open. 
For I have made all the experiments that you 
can make. And the methods which failed with 
me will fail with you. But the treatment that 
helped 600,000 others will just as surely help you. 


So send for my book to-day. My way is 
probably your only way to get well. Every day 
that you wait will add a day to your suffering. 
Write a postal now to learn why. 


If well, you should tell others who are sick. 
of my offer. Don’t let a sick friend stay sick 
because he knows not of it. Tell him. Get my 
book for him. Do your duty. 


You may be sick yourself some time. Sick 
people need help. They appreciate sympathy 
and aid. Tell me of some sick friend. Lét me 
cure him. Then he will show his gratitude to 
both of us. What greater reward can you have 
than that—a sick one’s gratitude, his everlast- 
ing friendship. 

Send for the book now. Do not delay. 


Simply state which Book 1 on Dyspepsia. 
bowk u ook 6 on Rheumatism 
a — — and ad Book 2 on the Heart, 

ress Dr. oop. Box Book 3 on the Kidneys. 
7266. Racine. Wis. Book 4 for Women. 
Book 5 for Men (sealed) 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured with 


.one or two bottles. At druggists. 
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HOW FAR HAVE YOU WALKED? 


This, upon well-kept turnpikes, where the 
milestones are regular, is a comparatively easy 
matter to keep track of; but where the tramp- 
ing is done along city streets or in country by- 
lanes, the pedestrian has no means of accurately 
totaling the miles he has covered ; 

The American Pedometer Company, therefore, 
have filled a great void in every pedestrian’s 
breast by introducing their American pedome- 
ter. It is a simple, accurate, well-made little 
instrument, the size of an ordinary watch, 
which it very much resembles It is carried 
like a watch in the vest pocket or attached toa 
belt, and it carefully and methodically ticks off 
and registers every mile or fraction of a mile 
walked. 

The American pedometer can be bought for $1 
and no better instrument can possibly be pro 
duced. (See advertisement elsewhere in this 
issue.) 


The above is the exact size of the ten-mile 
pedometer, selling for $1, although the same 
company makes a 100-mile instrument selling 
for but $1.50. 


WARNING TO INFRINGERS. 


Infringers of our United States letters pat- 
ent No. 540, 514 to Elroy L. Rogers of June 4, 
1895, for catcher’s gloves or mitts are hereby 
warned to desist from infringement forthwith, 
and to settle for their past infringement. ; 

This patent broadly covers all gloves or mitts 
which have a ball-receiving pocket in the palm 
with any kind of adjustment for puckering the 
glove to form the pocket, and it is immaterial 
whether the adjustment is made in the fac- 
tory, in the store, or on the field. 

Notice i¢ also given that on February 18, 
1904, in the United States Circuit Court for the 
southern district of New York, in Victor Sport- 
ing Goods Company against George Borgfeldt & 
Co., Incorporated, it was ordered by final de- 
cree that said Rogers’ patent and all claims 
and demands against infringers of said patent 
belonged to the Victor Sporting Goods Company, 
and also, 

“Ordered, adjudged and decreed that a per- 
petual injunction issue out f and under the 
seal of this court directed to the said George 
Borgfeldt & Co., Incorporated, respondent here- 
in, and to each of its clerks, attorneys, agents, 
servants, workmen and employes strictly en- 
joining it, its clerks, attorneys, agents, ser- 
vants, workmen and employes not to make, 
vend, use nor cause to be made, vended or used, 
the inventions covered by the said letters patent 
No. 540,514 and from infringing upon or vio- 
lating said letters patent in any way whatso- 
ever; and it is further 


“Ordered, adjudged and decreed _ that 
complainant do have judgment against the 


the 
said 


respondent, George Borgfeldt & Co., Incorporat- 


ed, for the said sum of —— as found .by 


the 


master as aforesaid, together with the costs of 


this cause 


“(Signed) E. H. LACOMBE, 
“United States Circuit Judge.” 
VICTOR SPORTING GOODS COMPANY. 





Frank A. Ellis & Son of Denver have closed 


with the Hollenbeck Gun Company and 


with 


the Ithaca Gun Company for the state agencies 
of their respective guns. This means that both 
of these well-known arms will receive much 


special attention from Mr. F. A. Ellis, Jr., 


him- 


self an expert with the shotgun—in fact, 
shooter who, in many a hard-fought trap tour- 
nament, has won the highest honors. The three- 


} 


barrel Hollenbeck is a gun that Mr. Ellis be- 
lieves will be very widely sought for the coming 


season, 





MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 











The Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 


greatest ever undertaken in any country. 


Exposition. 


Ticket Agent er address, 
Hh. B. KOOSER, BLLIS FARNSWORTH, 


17th and Stout Sts., Denver, Cele. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR ROUTE. 


or 


World’s Fair, St. Louis, is in all respects the 


it 


is more than ten times the size of the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo in point of 
floor space in the exhibit palaces, twice as 
large as the Columbian Exposition at Chicago 
about three times larger than the late Paris 


The Missouri Pacific is the direct line from 
Colorado to St. Louis, having double daily 
through chair cars, tourist and Pullman 
sleepers and dinning cars. Very low round 
trip rates wlll be made for this great show. 


For further information see your nearest 


G. W, F. & P.A, Traveling Passenger Agent, 








FRE TO SPORTSMEN 


It tells how we can teach you to 
BE YOUR OWN TAXIDERMIST 
Learn to save your fine trophies, 
They are magnificent for your home 
orden. Taxidermy is easily learned 
under our instruction, Complete 
course of 15 lessons and personal 
instruction. Standard methods and 
reasonable cost, The SPRING 
SHOOTING SEASON IS OPEN, 
You Will Get Some Fine Birds, 
Mount Them For Yourséet/. 
Our school is endorse] by all leading 
sportsmen in the country. May we send 


for the asking. WRITE FOR ONE TO-DAY 


64-74 Com. Nat. Bank, Omaha, Neb. 
The only School of Taxidermy in the world 





OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


you our catalog? I¢ tells you all about the school, and it's yours 


The Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 














